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DR. WHEELOCK AND DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


By Rev. Samvet C. Barter, D. D., LL. D. 


At this distance of time few under- 
stand the difficulties through which 
Eleazar Wheelock struggled in found- 
ing Dartmouth college. 

It cost no little effort to obtain a 
charter. This was secured only by 
the friendly efforts of Gov. Went- 
worth, and apparently by reason of 
its location in the province of New 
Hampshire. On account of ‘ the vig- 
ilance, plots, and devices of some po- 
tent enemies at a distance against it,” 
he says, he found it prudent to pro- 
ceed very quietly and ** with all con- 
venient speed.” He had been stead- 
ily frustrated while in Connecticut. 
The charter, finally procured through 
the good offices of Governor John 
Wentworth, bore the date of Dec. 13, 
1769, and located the institution in 
New Hampshire. He had at this 
time subscriptions amounting to for- 
ty-four thousand acres of land in va- 
rious townships lying on or near the 
Connecticut river, and three hundred 
and forty pounds sterling, to be paid 
mostly in lands, provisions, and 
building materials. 


As early in the following spring as 
the travelling permitted, he and two 
other gentlemen made a careful ex- 
amination of the region extending 
fifty or sixty miles along the river, 
hearing all the arguments offered in 
the several localities, and finally fix- 
ing on the south-westerly corner of 
Hanover. Eight weeks were spent in 
the exploration. The choice was de- 
termined by these reasons: ‘It is 
most central on the river, and most 
convenient for transportation up and 
down upon the river; as near as any 
to the Indians; [has] convenient 
communication with Crown Point and 
Lake Champlain, being less than six- 
ty miles to the former, and one hun- 
dred and forty to the latter, and wa- 
ter carriage to each, excepting about 
thirty miles (as they say) and will be 
upon the road which must soon be 
opened from Portsmouth to Crown 
Point; and within a mile of the only 
convenient place for a bridge across 
said river. The situation is on a beau- 
tiful plain, the soil fertile and easy of 
cultivation. The tract on which the 
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college is fixed, lying mostly in one 
body, and convenient for improve- 
ment in the towns of Hanover and 
Lebanon, contains upwards of three 
thousand acres.” 

To these reasons he adds, in anoth- 
er connection, the consideration that 
‘“*there are in this vicinity, in this 
part of the country which is now set- 
tling, more than two hundred towns 
already chartered, settled, and set- 
tling, which do or soon will want 
godly ministers.” 

This last consideration had appar- 
ently great weight with him, for he 
mentions again, as a chief reason, 
‘*the importance of sending godly 
and faithful as well as learned min- 
isters into these parts, which are and 
likely will be (till the whole conti- 
nent be filled) settling on the Indian 
borders as fast as the Indians move 
back into the wilderness.” 

This last remark brings out the 
important modification which had al- 
ready been forced upon his mind and 
his plans. His ‘* Moor’s Charity 
School,” which began as a purely 
Indian school, had gradually changed 
its constituency until it had, in 
Wheelock’s own hands, become sim- 
ply an evangelical or missionary en- 
terprise. Beginning with only Indian 
youth, he soon found it expedient to 
introduce three English youth to be 
trained with them as missionaries to 
the tribes. He then saw the necessi- 
ty of increasing the English mission- 
ary element in order to accomplish 
his original aim. The relative pro- 
portions continued rapidly to change 
until in 1768 they were about equal. 
In 1769 the English were about twice 
the number of the Indians, and in 
1770 he had on his hands two mis- 
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sionaries, sixteen English youth pre- 
paring for missions, and only three 
Indians. In 1771 he was contem- 
plating ‘‘the usefulness of it when 
there shall be no Indians left upon the 
continent to partake of the benefit, if 
that ever should be the case.” As the 
charity school had no charter, nor any 
formal limitation of its methods, it 
thus took a plastic shape under his 
management, till it became funda- 
mentally, as has been said, a simple 
missionary or evangelical enterprise,— 
in his own language, ** connected with 
and subservient to Dartmouth col- 
lege.” 

When Dr. Wheelock had secured 
his college charter, and in the spring 
of 1770 settled the location, in 
August he repaired to the spot to 
superintend in person the opening 
enterprise. The site was an un- 
broken forest of enormous pines, 
one of which Dr. McClure affirms 
that he measured as it lay upon the 
ground, and found it ‘‘two hundred 
and seventy feet from the butt to the 
top.” On the first cleared area of six 
acres the felled trees covered the 
ground five feet high, and the stand- 
ing trees shut off the sun until it was 
risen high above the horizon. It was 
two miles from a dwelling-house. 
Here, with a band of laborers ranging 
from thirty to fifty in number, he be- 
gan his toilsome work. The first 
edifice was a log hut eighteen feet 
square, ** without stone, brick, glass, 
or nail;” the next, a house for his 
family, forty by thirty-two; and one 
for the students, two stories high, 
eighty by thirty-two. Two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to dig for water 
(one on the lot now owned by Prof. 
Parker) rendered it necessary to re- 
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move his buildings, the house being 
taken down, apparently, when once 
completed. He dug in six different 
places, once sixty-three feet and once 
forty feet, before he found a supply. 
These annoyances rendered it need- 
ful to delay the coming of his family, 
but before the message could reach 
them the family were on the way. 
They came in a coach, presented to 
him by a London friend, over unfin- 
ished and, in places, almost impass- 
able roads, accompanied by a band of 
near thirty students. Nothing was in 
readiness. The family were housed, 
with all the ‘‘ stuff,” in the log hut, 
eighteen feet square, and the students 
made booths and beds of hemlock 
boughs; and it was but two days be- 
fore November, after storms of rain 
and snow, that the family took pos- 
session of their house. 

A further discouragement was the 
failure of two mills which he had 
erected on Mink brook. Meanwhile 
provisions had to be brought mostly 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
so that the new colony often had 
scanty supplies and coarse fare. But 
he succeeded in nearly finishing a hall 
and two or three rooms in the school 
building before winter, called a trus- 
tee meeting on the 22d of October, 
and organized a church on the 23d of 
January following. 

On the following summer a large 
force was employed in cutting and 
piling the timber, but it was not dry 
enough to burn till the second year. 
After that came the still greater labor 
of removing the enormous stumps 
with insufficient appliances ; and in a 
year or two the grass land thus pre- 
pared was covered with an exuberant 
growth of maple and cherry trees, 


and after a few years the labor of 
clearing the land a second time was 
nearly as great as at first. In pleas- 
ant weather the good doctor some- 
times held morning and evening pray- 
ers with his family and school in the 
open air; and the students, he says, 
‘*find pleasure and profit in such a 
solitude” for the uses of study, and 
one of them, Levi Frisbie, in a con- 
siderable poem, sung the glory of the 
young enterprise, where 


“* Sweet peace and love each happy soul inspire, 
And balmy friendship lights her gentle fire; 
In every breast joy crowns each smiling day 
And cheerful minutes smoothly glide away. 
Calm solitude, to liberal science kind, 

Sheds her soft influence on the studious mind: 
Afflictions stand aloof; the heavenly powers 
Drop needful blessings in abundant showers.” 


He had at this time twenty-four char- 
ity scholars, of whom three fourths 
were English, showing how rapidly 
the original Indian school was chang- 
ing under the force of uncontrollable 
circumstances. 

In addition to the ordinary cares of 
a literary institution and the burden 
of raising money for its support, he 
was weighed down with an enormous 
mass of business detail. Besides the 
care of procuring supplies, and in or- 
der to remove the necessity, we find 
him, about the second or third year, 
cutting sixty tons of hay, planting 
twenty acres of corn and fifteen 
acres of wheat, having cut and gir- 
dled the timber on five hundred acres 
and sown the land with hay-seed, 
having enclosed with a fence two 
thousand acres for pasturage, having 
built barns, mills, and other buildings 
(such as ‘* malt-house, brew-house,” 
and a blacksmith-shop), employing 
from thirty to forty laborers and 
seven yoke of oxen, keeping twenty 
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cows, and owning a large amount of 
agricultural and blacksmiths’ tools. 

In 1775, after harvesting eight hun- 
dred bushels of grain (in a season of 
drought) he sowed in the autumn one 
hundred and fourteen acres of Eng- 
lish grain, mostly on land never be- 
fore cultivated. 

He was also inducing the settle- 
ment of various tradesmen and me- 
chanics by the offer of house-lots, 
placed in his hands for the purpose 
by the trustees. He thus disposed of 
about sixteen acres around ‘* the col- 
lege green,” two acres, given to John 
Storrs, ‘‘ a taverner,” comprising the 
site on which the trustees are now 
erecting a hotel. 

As early as 1775 the college owned 
and managed the ferry over the Con- 
necticut, retaining the ownership for 
more than fifty years. Meanwhile 
the town of Landaff, which had been 
granted to the college, was undergo- 
ing a similar process of inprove- 
ment—lands given to settlers, a 
saw-mill, grist-mill, and school-house 
erected, lands cleared and improve- 
ments made—all to be surrendered 
in a few years on the discovery that 
the grant to the college was not 
valid. 

Dr. Wheelock, while carrying on 
these complicated operations, took 
special pains to have his accounts not 
only examined by the Board of Trus- 
tees, but submitted to auditors ap- 
pointed by the governor in the year 
1774~’75, by whom they were for- 
mally approved. All this care did 
not exempt him from the detractions 
of enemies at nearly every stage of 
his labors; and in repeated instances 
the state officials, the ministers of the 
region, and private individuals thought 
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it needful to sustain him with warm 
letters of approval and commenda- 
tion. 


One noteworthy document of this 
kind, furnished him by his fellow- 
citizens, is worthy of being given now 
for the first time to the public. 


To the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock, 
pD.D., President of Dartmouth 
College. 


Rev‘ & Honored Sir, 


We the Inhabitants of the town 
of Hanover, under the impression of 
a most grateful Sense of the many 
privileges and advantages accruing to 
us (in common with others in these 
parts) in consequence of your College 
being introduced among us, & your 
most animated & zealous endeavors 
to promote the Interest of Religion 
& Virtue, beg to present to you our 
warmest thanks, & to congratulate 
you upon the amazing prosperity that 
has hitherto attended your endeay- 
ors. 

We rejoice with you, Rev‘ Sir, 
that the hand of Divine Providence 
has been so visible in protecting that 
rising Institution, whose interest, 
honor, & reputation have been ever 
so dear to you; & in so remarkably 
blasting & confounding the designs 
of its enemies ; & especially when, of 
late, they have prevailed to propagate 
many clamors against you, with a 
view to bring a reproach upon you, & 
upon that sacred cause which is the 
object of your concern & pursuit; it 
has appeared to the abundant satis- 
faction of the Trustees universally, 
upon the most careful examination & 
enquiry, that these clamors were 
groundless & injurious, & that your 
conduct, in the whole of it per- 
taining to these matters, has been al- 
together unimpeachable. 

And that a righteous & mercifal 
God may continue to plead your 
cause and prosper your endeavors, is 
Rev* & Honor’d Sir, the earnest pray- 
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The Crowned. 


er of your truly affectionate, dutiful, Although Dr. Wheelock attained 


humble Servants i the age of sixty-eight years, his life 
ogee Room =a was undoubtedly shortened by the 
Davip Woopwarp labors, cares, anxieties, and expos- 
Epmunp FREEMAN ures attending his enterprise. He 


Joun Wricut, SENIOR —gied not. so much of old age as be- 
Gipron SMITH 


Natuanie. Waicnr. cause the powers of life were worn 

Hanover Sep. 2, 1774. out. 

Nore.—Eleazar Wheelock, D. D., son of Dea. Ralph and Ruth (Huntington) 
Wheelock, was born at Windham, Conn., April 22, 1711; graduated at Yale college 
in 1733 ; was ordained in 1735; established the Moor Indian Charity School in 1754; 
died in Hanover, April 24,1779. His son, John Wheelock, LL. D., second pres- 
ident of Dartmouth college, was born January 25, 1754; graduated at Dartmouth, 
1771; died April 4, 1817.—Ep.] 


THE CROWNED. 
AFTER THE GERMAN. 


Not musing nor proud pondering of text, 
Nor narrow balancing of questions vexed, 
But self-denying care to others given 
Is service most acceptable to Heaven. 


Jerome, the hermit, in his gloomy cell, 
Believed Jehovah must regard him well 
Because, of Tabor’s height, the angel throng, 
And seraph’s wings, he oft reflected long. 


But while he thought thereon, Sleep bowed his head: 
He dreamed an angel came to him and said,— 

‘** Jerome, stand up: swift to Tabenna go, 

And see the one whom God hath crowned below.” 


Jerome arose, and quickly, staff in hand, 

To far Tabenna came. The convent band 

Of holy nuns, sisters and mother, stood 

To greet the hermit, famed as wise and good. 
**Do I,” he said, ** here all your number see? 
It lacks the face the angel showed to me.” 


‘* One,” said the mother, ‘‘ one alone remains, 
A simple one who little rank sustains ; 

Within the outer court, where wanderers rest, 
She serves, untiringly, each stranger guest, 
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Attentive every smallest rite to do, 

Be it for heathen, even, or for Jew. 

For this we call her ‘* Lunatic ;” the name 
She bears in silence, doing all the same ; 

Is ever cheerful, though so little prized, 

And never more so than when most despised.” 


‘¢ Let her be called, for all I fain would see,” 
The hermit said. She came obediently. 


No snowy nun’s cap graced her humble head ; 

A band held back the smooth-drawn hair instead ; 
In garments coarse, but decent all and clean, 

All silently she stood with modest mien. 


The hermit bowed before her to the ground, 

For there the angel-pictured face he found ; 

The features plain, and yet divinely bright 

With self-forgetting love’s own holy light. 

** Bless me, O blest of Heaven,” he cried, ‘‘ for lo! 
Thou art the one whom God hath crowned below!” 


Then suddenly the band about her head 

Shone like a halo. Kneeling quickly, said 

Each sister, ‘*‘ Pardon that I scoffed at thee.” 

‘*¢ That I have mocked and laughed, forgive it me.” 
‘* And me,” the mother said, ** that taunt and sneer, 
Against my conscience, too, oft pained thine ear.” 


The poor nun hastily escaped. She deemed 
This sudden adoration, what it seemed, 

But sport and madness all. Whither she hied? 
What more she had to suffer? Where she died? 
We vainly question, for we cannot know ; 

The cloister chronicles no record show. 


Jetome, who heeded well the lesson taught, 

The sacred vision never quite forgot. 

When tempted long to muse on heavenly light, 

Or seraph’s wings, swift to his mental sight 
Appeared Tabenna’s self-forgetting nun, 

Who toiling served each weary, wandering one ; 
The Lunatic, on whom the sisters frowned, 

By angels known, the one whom God had crowned. 


Mary H. WHEELER. 


Pittsfield, February 9. 
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HAVE SPRUNG THEREFROM—Continued. 
By Mary P. Tompson. 


OYSTER RIVER GARRISONS. 

There appear to have been at least 
fourteen garrisons, or fortified houses, 
at Oyster River before 1694, though 
only thirteen have heretofore been 
mentioned. Ten of these formed a 
line of defence along each side of the 
river itself, below the head of tide- 
water—that is, below the falls in the 
present village of Durham. On the 
north side stood the following, in the 
same succession : 

I. The Meader Garrison. This 
garrison was at the very mouth of 
Oyster river, overlooking the Pascat- 
aqua. It was built by John Meader, 
who was taxed at Oyster River as 
early as 1656, and had a house here 
before September 20, 1660, on which 
day Valentine Hill and Mary, his 
wife, conveyed to John Meader a 
corn-field and orchard adjacent to 
**his now dwelling-house.” John 
Davis’s land is spoken of as ‘‘on y* 
west.” In the Indian attack of 1694, 
when the Oyster River settlement was 
nearly destroyed, it is stated that no 
house below Jones’s creek was con- 
sumed except that of John Meader, 
whose family had been sent off by 
water, and the house abandoned—no 
doubt because insufficiently manned, 
or because ammunition was lacking, 
as was the case at several of the gar- 
risons. John Meader was then about 
sixty-four years old, but he lived till 
1712, or later. He or his son Joseph 


1 Belknap, in his History of New Hampshire, mentions only twelve garrisons at 


seems to have rebuilt the house. A 
road on the upper side of Oyster 
river, between Joseph Meader’s and 
Lieut. Davis’s, is mentioned in 1701. 
March 27, 1730, Joseph Meader 
gave his nephew, Daniel, son of 
Nathaniel Meader,’ eighty acres of 
land ‘* whereon I now dwell, lying 
near the mouth of Oyster river, which 
was formerly y* estate of my honored 
father, John Meader, deceased, bound- 
ed west by the land of James Davis, 
Esq. (son of the above John), south 
by the river, or salt water, with all 
the houses, privileges,” etc. Daniel 
Meader, as will be seen, was living 
here October 18, 1748, when Colonel 
James Davis made his will. At his 
decease he divided this homestead 
between his sons, Joseph and Lem- 
uel. Lemuel Meader, son of Daniel, 
Aug. 21, 1771, sold his share (forty- 
five acres) of the homestead farm, 
given him in his father’s will, to 
George, son of John Knight of Ports- 
mouth, with the dwelling-house there- 
on, and all right, title, and privilege 
of the ferry-place heretofore used 
across the river between said premises 
and Fox point. This became known 
as Knight’s Ferry, but must not be 
confounded with the ferry of the 
same name between Bloody Point 
and Hilton’s Point. Lemuel’s por- 
tion of the Meader homestead now 
belongs to Mr. Samuel Emerson, and 
Joseph’s to Mr. J. S. Chesley.® 


ster River (Huckins’s 


m had been destroyed in 1689) when this settlement was attacked by the Indians, July 18, 1694, on 


which occasion five 


persons killed or carried into captivity. 


rrisons and many other dwelling-houses were destroyed, and nearly a hundred 


2 Nathaniel Meader, son of John, born June 14, 1671, was, as the Rev. John Pike records, ‘‘slain by ye 


Indians, April 25, 1704, not far from the 


lace where Nicholas Follet formerly dwelt.” This was near 


Durham Point. Nicholas Follet’s house is spoken of in 1680 as near Field's marsh, not far from the par- 


son lands. 


* As some doubt has heretofore existed as to the precise location of the Meader and —_— eee the 
unnec- 


writer, by way of proof, gives many details about the transfer of lands that would othe 
essary. 
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II. The Davis Garrison. 


This 
garrison stood on a knoll near Oyster 
river, a little above the Meader gar- 
rison. It was built by John Davis, of 
Haverhill, Mass., ancestor of the 
present writer, who came to New 
Hampshire as early as 1653. Valen- 
tine Hill conveyed to John Davis, of 
Oyster River, August 14, 1654, sixty 
acres of land at the mouth of said 
river, on the north side, ‘* beginning 
at the mouth of a creek and extend- 
ing west south-west to Stony Brook 
cove,’ and so bounded from the fore- 
mentioned creek by the river.” ? 

Ensign John Davis (he is called 
** Ensign” as early as 1663) died be- 
fore May 25, 1686, leaving his home- 
stead to his son James, by a clause 
of his will of April 1, 1685, which 
runs as follows: ‘I do give unto my 
son, James Davis, my estate of 
houses and lands with all y* privi- 
leges thereunto belonging, wherein I 
now dwell, after the decease of my 
wife.” 

At the Indian attack of 1694, 
Lieut. James Davis sent his family 
off by water, but remained himself to 
defend his garrison, which he did 
most successfully with the help of his 
brother, Sergeant Davis—no doubt 
Joseph. James Davis was still liv- 
ing here April 9, 1703, when a high- 
way was laid out on the upper side of 
Oyster river, from the road that led 
to Lieut. Davis’s, along by the head 
of Joseph Bunker’s land, and thence 
to the King’s thoroughfare road to 
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Dover. James Davis, in his will of 
October 11, 1748, gives his son Eph- 
raim ‘‘the place where I now live, 
between Col. Samuel Smith’s and. 
Daniel Meader’s,” entailing it on one 
of his grandsons.*® 

Col. James Davis was, in his day, 
one of the leading men of the Oyster 
River settlement. At the age of twen- 
ty-five, or thereabouts, he received a 
lieutenant’s commission, which was 
confirmed by the Massachusetts gov- 
ernment in 1790, and renewed by Gov. 
Usher of New Hampshire in 1692. 
Belknap calls him ‘* captain ” in 1703. 
He was appointed member of the 
council of war by the provincial gov- 
ernment, October 18, 1707. At an 
early age he organized and led scout- 
ing parties for the defence of the 
colony, and was the companion-in- 
arms of Col. Hilton, as related by 
Belknap, and took part in the expe- 
ditions to Maine and Port Royal. His 
muster-roll of 1812 is given in the 
New Hampshire State Papers, Vol. 
XIV, 3. He is called ‘ lieut. 
colonel” in the Dover records of 
1720, and ‘*colonel,” in 1721. He 
was also a selectman of Dover in 
1698, 1700, and 1701; and a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly from 
Dec. 28, 1697, till June, 1701, and 
again from Nov. 8, 1716, till Nov. 21, 
1727, when he was about sixty-six 
years old. He was also a justice of 
the peace ; and in 1719, if not earlier, 
he was a judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas. He died between Oct. 18, 


1 Stony brook, as will be seen, formed the boundary between the Davis land and that of Joseph Smith, 


on which stood the Smith garrison. 


* Valentine Hill, that same day, conveyed to John Davis twenty acres of marsh by the side of a place 
called Broadbow Harbour, in the island called Champernon’s island, 


*Col. Samuel Smith was the son of Joseph. He inherited the homestead farm, above the Davis lands, 


on which stood the Smith garrison. 


Daniel Meader, as we have seen, was the grandson of John Meader, part of whose homestead he was 


then in possession of. 
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1748, and Sept. 27, 1749, on which 
day his will was proved. He left 
nine children, whose ages, at their 
death, averaged eighty-seven years 
each. 


The cellar of the Davis garrison 
can still be traced. From this knoll, 
now so solitary and peaceful, Col. 
Davis could, in that night of horrors 
in July, 1694, not only hear the cries 
of the savages and their victims, but 
could plainly see the flames consum- 
ing the Meader garrison below and 
Beard’s garrison above, and, across 
the river, the Adams and Drew garri- 
sons, with the houses of Parson Buss, 
Ezekiel Pitman, and many others in 
every direction—among them that of 
his own brother, John, whose family 
were all slain or carried into captivity. 

It is still related in the neighbor- 
hood how Col. James Davis, the vet- 
eran officer and able magistrate, used 
on occasion to lay aside his carnal 
weapons, and convene religious meet- 
ings at his garrison, in which he took 
part in prayer and exhortation, show- 
ing himself, as Butler says in Hudi- 


bras,— 
‘Most fit t’ hold forth the Word, 
And wield the one and t’ other sword.” 


Six or seven persons from Oyster 
river point, on their way to the boat 
from one of these meetings, were 
waylaid and slain by the Indians on 
the Meader land, just below Davis’s 
creek. Their bodies, discovered some 
days later, were covered with earth 
where they lay. This place is still 
pointed out by the present owner of 
the land, Mr. J. S. Chesley, who, like 





his father and grandfather, it is a 
pleasure to state, continues to respect 
the grave of these pious victims. 

III. Smith’s Garrison. This gar- 
rison, according to the family tradi- 
tion, was near Oyster river, a little 
above Stony Brook cove, which was 
the dividing line between the Smith 
and Davis lands. If so, it must have 
stood on the tract of forty acres sold 
Joseph Smith, September 14, 1660, 
by Matthew Williams, to whom it had 
been originally granted. This tract 
was bounded east by the neck of land 
formerly granted to Valentine Hill 
(but, as we have seen, afterwards 
conveyed to John Davis and John 
Meader), south by Oyster river, north 
by the commons, and north-west by 
land granted Joseph Smith by the 
town of Dover. 

The garrison was, no doubt, built 
by Joseph Smith himself, who, though 
inclined to Quaker doctrines, it is 
said, seems to have acted on the prin- 
ciple that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature, and accordingly made 
good the defence of his habitation 
in 1694. This garrison was taken 
down long since, but the land is still 
in possession of his descendants.? 

IV. Bunker’s Garrison. This gar- 
rison is still standing, on the upper 
side of Bunker’s creek, but more re- 
mote from the river than were the 
three garrisons below. It was built 
by James Banker, who was at Oyster 
River as early as 1652. He and Wm. 
Follet had the grant of a neck of land 
on the upper side of this river, Oct. 


1“ Matthew Williams’ forty-acre grant in the tenure of Joseph Smith,” is spoken of October 29, 1701, 
when a road was laid out from the head of Lieut. Davis’s land and Joseph Meader’s, to the old path 
leading to Abraham Clark's, and so on to the King’s thoroughfare road to Dover. 

3 Joseph Smith was the direct ancestor of the present writer, his daughter, Elizabeth, having married 
James, grandson of Richard Pinckhame, of Dover Neck. Lois, daughter of said James and Elizabeth, 


married Vincent Torr. Their daughter, Mary Torr, became the wife of Judge Ebenezer Thompson 
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10, 1653, bounded by a line from the 
head of Thomas Johnson’s creek, 
where the salt marsh ended, to the 
head of the other creek (Bunker's), 
where Jonas Bine’s marsh was.} 
This tract became known as Bunker’s 
Neck. ‘* Follet’s rocky hill, above 
Follet’s barn,” is spoken of in 1703 
as between the oyster bed and the 
head of Bunker’s creek. On the west 
side of this hill runs the old road 
leading from the river to Abraham 
Clark’s. Wm. Follet’s half of this 
neck was conveyed to James Bunker, 
son of the above James, then de- 
ceased, March 28, *‘ in the sixth year 
of our sovereign Lady Ann” (1707), 
by Nicholas Follet of Portsmouth, 
“*by right of heir-in-law,” together 
with one half of ten acres, called y¥* 
Vineyard, at the head of Johnson’s 
creek, granted Wm. Follet and James 
Bunker in 1653, and also twenty acres 
of upland, adjacent to Story’s marsh.* 
With the exception of three acres of 
salt marsh given by James Bunker, 
Sr., to his daughter, Wealthen, wife 
of Robert Huckins, the whole of 
Bunker’s Neck, or ‘* plantation,” as it 
is called, comprising 236% acres, was 
divided, May 15, 1759, among the 
seven children of James Bunker, Jr. 
364 acres, next Jones’s creek, fell to 
Love Bunker, wife of Col. Thomas 
Millet of Dover, and the remainder 
was acquired by three of the sons. 
Part of this estate, including the old 
garrison, is still in possession of the 
Bunker family. 


1 This name is otherwise written Binn, Bene, etc. 
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V. The Jones Garrison. This gar- 
rison stood on the upper side of 
Jones’s creek, and, like most of the 
old garrisons at Oyster River, in a 
pleasant situation, which speaks well 
for the taste of the early settlers. 
The river is in full sight. It was 
built by Stephen Jones, who came to 
this neighborhood about 1664, and 
acquired the lands of Thomas John- 
son. He is called ** Ensign” in 1692, 
being one of the three officers ap- 
pointed for the defence of the settle- 
ment. The others were Capt. John 
Woodman and Lieut. James Davis. 
These officers probably had a better 
supply of ammunition than the other 
garrison owners, and none of them, it 
will be seen, lost their garrisons in 
the various Indian attacks. Ensign 
Jones narrowly escaped being killed 
in 1694. His garrison was then sav- 
ed, but is no longer standing. His 
lands, however, are still in the pos- 
session of his descendants. (See 
Jones’s Creek.) 

VI. Beard’s Garrison. This garri- 
son, according to tradition, stood east 
of Beard’s creek, a little below the fork 
of the present Dover and Turnpike 
roads. It was built by Wm. Beard, 
who was at Oyster River as early as 
1640, and was still living here April 
19, 1675, on which day he and his 
wife Elisabeth gave ‘“gratisly and 
freely ” to James Huckins a track of 
land near Beard’s creek, adjoining 
the Woodman land. The deed of 
conveyance was executed in ‘* ye new 


2? Wm. Story, Wm. Follet, and James Bunker had a grant of land in this vicinity before October 5, 
1652. Story died before October 9, 1660, and Sarah, his widow, married Samuel Austin before January 
27,1661, and went to Wells, Maine. May 12, 1662, this Samuel Austin, ‘ planter,” with the consent of Sarah, 
his wife, conveyed to William ffollett of Dover, the fall, and all right, title and interest to Wm. Story’s 
land at Oyster River, consisting of 140 acres of upland and a parcel of marsh near Thomas Johnson’s 
creek. Sixty acres of Story’s grant were sold by James Bunker to Abraham Clark. This tract seems to 
have been on the dividing line between the Oyster River precinct and Dover proper. One hundred acres 


of the same grant were sold April 4, 1720, by Nicholas Follet to Joseph Jenkins. 
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dwelling-house of William Beard of 
Oister River,” it is therein expressly 
declared. This house, spoken of in 
Farmer’s notes to Belknap as ** garri- 
soned,” was, a few months later, as- 
saulted by the Indians, who, coming 
upon the ** good old man” William 
Beard, without, killed him on the 
spot, cut off his head, and set it on a 
pole in derision. The inventory of 
his estate was made Noy. 1, 1675. 
One half of his house and lands was 
given to his widow and her heirs, and 
the other half to Edward Leathers 
and his heirs, unless she should re- 
quire it for her maintenance. And 
as to the land which said Edward did 
then possess, it was confirmed to him 
and his heirs. 

It does not appear who occupied 
this garrison in 1694, but Edward 
Leathers was subsequently in posses- 
sion of the land. At the Indian at- 
tack of that year it is said to have 
been evacuated, and burned to the 
ground by the enemy. Edward’s 
wife, called ‘‘old Mrs. Leathers,” 
and one or two others of the family, 
were killed. They must have lived 
in this neighborhood, if notin the 
garrison itself. William, his son, es- 





caped by running. It was this Will- 
iam, who, Jan. 9, 1721, gave his old- 
est son Edward his farm where he 
then dwelt, on the south side of the 
highway,” extending down to Oyster 
river low-water mark—apparently the 
very land on which the garrison is 
said to have stood. The Leathers 
graves, not far from the river, may 
still be seen. 

Joseph Beard is mentioned in the 
Durham tradition in connection with 
the destruction of this garrison, but 
thus far nothing has appeared in the 
old records to verify this mention of 
him. William Beard evidently had 
no sons, nor did his property fall to 
any of the Beards. Mention is made 
of two Joseph Beards in the records 
of that period, neither of whom ap- 
pears to have had any connection with 
Oyster River. One is Joseph, son of 
Thomas Beard of Dover Neck,® whose 
wife Esther was appointed adminis- 
tratrix of his estate Feb. 9, 1703 ; the 
other is Ensign Joseph Beard, son of 
the above Joseph, and nephew of 
Ralph Hall, as stated in a deed of 
Oct. 7, 1713. His wife was Eliza- 
beth. His estate was administered 
upon Dee. 4, 1723. 


1 This Edward Leathers—or Letheres, as he himself wrote the name—the heir of Wm. Beard, must not 





be confounded with the noted Gipsy race of Barrington, widely known as “‘ the Leatherses.”” Edward 
Letheres was a freeman at Oyster River as early as May 19, 1669, when he signed a petition to the Mass, 
government for Oyster River to be made a separate parish. He was constable in 1681, and authorized to 
collect all taxes in arrears. (See N. H. Prov. Papers, 1, 308-310, 430-431.) Wm. Pitman, in his will of 
Nov. 1, 1682, appointed Edward Leathers “ overseer” of his wife and children, and to see that his will 
was properly executed, a proof of his good character and standing. ‘Edward Letheres, Senior,” was 
still alive April 6, 1716, when he and his son William signed a petition to Gov. Vaughan, the original of 
which is still extant, showing that they both wrote their name Letheres. A part of the old Beard land 
is still in the possession of Edward's descendants, 


21t has been supposed there was in early times no road from Oyster river falls to Dover except by the 
way of Brown’s hill. This is a mistake. The ‘‘ Cocheco Path from William Beard’s” is mentioned as 
early as 1668. 


* Thomas Beard and his wife Mary are spoken of as “‘ of Dover” in 1654. He was perhaps the Thomas 
Beard, who, with Valentine Hill, had a grant of Oyster River Falls November 19, 1649, but it is more 
probable the latter was the Thomas Beard, who, July 24, 1668, then “ resident in the island of Barba- 
dos,” appointed his well beloved wife, Elizabeth Beard, bound for New England, his true and lawful at- 
torney, with power to sell and dispose of all goods, wares, and merchandise, receive all moneys, give 
quittance, etc. 
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VII. Woodman’s Garrison. This 
garrison, which is still in an admira- 
ble state of preservation, is one of 
the largest and most noted of the 
Oyster River defences. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the eastern slope of 
a hill at the head of Beard’s creek, 
with brooks and deep ravines on eve- 
ry side of the acclivity, except at the 
west. It has a fine outlook for an 
approaching enemy, as well as a 
charming view in every direction, ex- 
cept in the rear, where the rise of 
land intercepts the prospect. Dur- 
ham village, which did not exist when 
this garrison was built, lies at the 
south in full view, embosomed 
among trees; and at the east may be 
traced the windings of Oyster river 
on its way to the Pascataqua. At the 
north, through an opening between 
the hills, can be seen the spot 
where the Huckins garrison stood ; 
and nearer at hand, but separated 
from it by a profound ravine, is the 
field where occurred the massacre of 
1689. 

This garrison was built by Capt. 
John Woodman,’ son of Edward 
Woodman of Newbury, Mass., who 
came to Oyster River as early as 
1657, and in 1660 had a grant of 
twenty acres between the lands of 
William Beard and Valentine Hill, 
with Stony brook? on the south, ap- 
parently the very land where he built 
his garrison. He had a captain’s 
commission before 1690, which was 
renewed by the Massachusetts gov- 
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ernment that year,and again by Gov. 
Usher of New Hampshire in 1692. 
His garrison underwent more than 
one attack from the Indians, and 
seems to have been at times manned 
in part by government soldiers. A 
certificate from Capt. Woodman, dat- 
ed April 1, 1697, gives the names of 
four soldiers who were stationed at 
the Oyster River garrisons the previ- 
our year. (See N. H. Adjt. Gen. 
Report, Vol. I, 20.) 

This interesting monument of early 
times is, unfortunately, no longer in 
possession of the family. The last 
owner of the name was Prof. John S. 
Woodman, of Dartmouth college. 
After his death it was sold by his 
widow, together with the adjacent 
land that for more than two hundred 
years had been owned by the Wood- 
mans. 

VIII. The Huckins Garrison. This 
garrison stood on what was then the 
very outskirt of the Oyster River set- 
tlement, specially exposed, therefore, 
to attack. It was a few rods south 
of the house now owned by Mr. Eben- 
ezer T. Emerson, on the same side of 
the road. Oyster river is half a mile 
distant in a direct line, and a mile, 
at least, following the course of the 
road. This garrison was built by 
James Huckins, son of Robert Hug- 
gins of the Dover Combination. 
James was taxed at Oyster River in 
1664. He seems to have been a con- 
nection of Wm. Beard or his wife, 
who gave him a portion of their 


1Capt. John Woodman was the direct ancestor of the present writer, his daughter Sarah being the 
mother of Robert Thompson, father of Judge Ebenezer Thompson, the first secretary of State of N. H. 
Another of her grandsons was Nathaniel Thompson of Durham, who removed to Holderness about 1770. 
From him descended the Hon. A. B. Thompson, the present Secretary of State of N. H., and also Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the well known President of the Woman’s Temperance Union. 


2 This is not the Stony brook between the Davisand Smith garrisons, but another, a mile and a half 


above. (See Stony Brook.) 
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lands. Huckins’s garrison was de- 
stroyed in August, 1689, on which 
occasion eighteen persons were mas- 
sacred in a neighboring field, now be- 
longing to Mr. J.W. Coe, besides sev- 
eral others at the garrison itself. Sa- 
rah, wife of James Huckins, was taken 
captive, but was rescued the follow- 
ing year by Maj. Church at Ameris- 
coggin. James himself escaped, but 
was afterward slain in the Indian at- 
tack of 1694. His widow became the 
second wife of Capt. John Woodman. 
The Huckins lands were acquired by 
the Emersons. (See Huckins Brook.) 

IX. The Burnham Garrison. De- 
scending Oyster river on the south 
side, about a mile below Durham 
falls as the road winds, but half that 
distance in a direct line, stood the 
Burnham garrison, the exact site of 
which has been disputed. It was 
built by Robert Burnham, who came 
to this country in the Angel Gabriel, 
which sailed from Bristol, Eng., June 
4, 1635, and was wrecked at Pema- 
quid, now Bristol, Me., August 15 
following. He was taxed at Oyster 
River (of course for land) in 1657, if 
not before. Two hundred acres more 
were laid out to him November 9, 
1661, originally granted to Ambrose 


Gibbons, adjacent to the house where 
Gibbons then lived, and where he 
wrote his will, July 11, 1656, the 
very day he died. One portion of 
this grant is a beautiful meadow, 
now chiefly owned by Mr. G. W. 
Burnham, which lies along the river 
side, enclosed among wooded hills, 
and intersected by a runlet of water 
that empties into Burnham’s creek. 
According to the tradition in the 
above owner’s line, the garrison stood 
in the heart of this meadow, near the 
runlet,—a place with no natural ad- 
vantages of position whatever, and 
where there could have been no cel- 
lar suitable for storage. But there 
is another and better reason for doubt- 
ing if the garrison ever stood here. 
At the Indian attack of July 18, 
1694, Ezekiel Pitman is said to have 
lived at ‘‘ a gunshot’s distance ” from 
the garrison, and, being awakened by 
the shouts that the enemy was at 
hand, barely effected his escape into 
the garrison with his family. As all 
the land owned by Ezekiel Pitman on 
the south side of Oyster river was 
some distance below, it may with rea- 
son be questioned if this was the real 
site of the Burnham garrison. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile farther 


1 Ambrose Gibbons, the ancestor of the Sherburnes of Portsmouth, and of many distinguished individ- 





uals, such as the Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago, etc., was one of the agents sent over by Capt. John 
Mason in the spring of 1630. He sailed in the bark Warwick subsequent to April 8, and arrived before 
July 21 of that year. He first settled on the Newichawannock, where he established a trading-post, 
built a saw-mill, and attempted the cultivation of the grapevine. His wife and child came over in 1651. 
This child is often spoken of in the letters to Gibbons. (See V. H. Prov. Papers, Vol.1.) One from 
George Vaughan, dated at “ Boston, Aug. 20, 1634,” affectionately mentions “little Beck.” Her name 
was Rebecca. She afterward married Henry Sherburne, also one of Mason’s colonists. Her grandson, 
the Hon. Henry Sherburne, married Dorothy, sister of Lieut. Gov. John Wentworth. Her grand- 
daughter, Bridget, daughter of Richard and Mary (Sherburne) Sloper, married, March 29, 1684, John 
Chevalier, otherwise Knight, who acquired Knight's ferry at Bloody Point. 

Ambrose Gibbons belonged to the Dover Combination, and September 27, 1648, was one of the five 
men charged with the prudential affairs of the town. He was a magistrate. October 5, 1652, he hada 
grant of the mill-privilege on the freshet at the head of Thomas Johnson’s creek. He was then living on 
the south side of Oyster river, on land now owned by Col. Burnham, and adjacent to the tract of 200 
acres granted him by the town at the above date. He bequeathed all his property to his grandson, Sam 
uel Sherburne, son of his only child, Rebecca. Ambrose Gibbons is said to have been buried at Sanders’s 
Point, just across the bridge from the Wentworth House at New Castle. 
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down the river, on Col. Burnham’s 
farm, between Cutt’s hill and the 
shore, is another and more remark- 
able spot, where a constant tradition 
in the owner’s line places the garri- 
son. And it would seem that no one, 
except for safety, would ever have 
built a house in so inaccessible a place, 
certainly not a mere dwelling-house. 
It is a steep, craggy hill, precipitous 
for the most part, so it could have 
been made absolutely impregnable 
after the mode of warfare in those 
days. It is not surprising the In- 
dians did not venture to attack so 
strong a hold, when they found the 
inmates on the alert. There is just 
room enough on the top for the build- 
ings and a palisade. The cellar, 
with its stone wall, is still perfect, 
as well as a smaller cellar, entirely 
separate, which no doubt was for 
ammunition and other dry storage. 
These two cellars are mentioned more 
than once in the Burnham records of 
last century as ‘* the cellar” and ** the 
cellar house.” At one end of the 
garrison cellar a depression marks 
the place of the “little barn,” also 
spoken of in the same records. A 
‘* large barn” appears to have stood 
in a more accessible place. The 
house had a frame of huge timbers 
of white oak, some of which were 
used in the construction of the present 
farm buildings. There is a never-fail- 
ing spring near the foot of the hill. 

A growth of young pines on one 
side of this hill now screens the sum- 
mit from the river. Through the 
branches you catch here and there a 
glimpse of the water, and before they 
sprang up Oyster river was in full 
view, especially up-stream, in the di- 
rection of Durham falls. 
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The chief point in favor of this 
being the real site of the Burnham 
garrison of 1694 is the proximity of 
the Pitman land. Directly beneath 
the hill, on the lower side, is the field 
known from time immemorial as the 
‘* Pitman field,” where still remain 
several trees of the Pitman orchard, 
which was much more extensive only 
a few years ago. The Exeter records 
show that this very land was conveyed 
to Wm. Pitman and his son Ezekiel, 
November 23, 1664. The inventory of 
Ezekiel’s estate, January 2, 1709-"10, 
mentions his orchard, but not his 
house, it having been burned by the 
Indians, and apparently not rebuilt. 
William Pitman, son of Ezekiel, sold 
this land to John and Robert Burn- 
ham, March 14, 1717-"18. The deed 
of conveyance repeats the bounds ex- 
actly as given in the deed to his 
father and grandfather in 1664. This 
land is now in the possession of Col. 
Joseph Burnham, a descendant of the 
above Robert. If the situation of the 
Pitman land is any proof of the real 
site of the Burnham garrison, its lo- 
cation can no longer remain in doubt. 

X. The Drew Garrison. This gar- 
rison, destroyed in 1694, no doubt 
stood near Drew’s Point, on the south 
side of Oyster river, where Wm. 
Drew owned land as early as 1648. 
He died ‘*the last of April,” 1664. 
The inventory of his estate mentions 
his dwelling-house, one cannon, his 
fishing-boats, the Hopewell and the 
Increase, and a great amount of fish- 
ing-tackle, showing that he was large- 
ly engaged in fisheries. His widow 
mortgaged the estate to his brother 
Thomas, July 8, 1671, but it was re- 
leased to John, son of Wm. Drew, 
November 15, 1706, by Richard Eliot, 
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of Portsmouth, and his wife Mary, 
** formerly y* relict and administra- 
tor” of said Thomas’s estate. John 
Drew, May 10, 1712, sold all this 
land, with the exception of a marsh, 
to Stephen Jenkins, who, November 
5, 1714, conveyed it to James Lang- 
ley, declaring in the deed that it was 
4*the estate and possession of Wm. 
and Thomas Drew.” This was the 
Deacon James Langley mentioned in 
the Rev. Hugh Adams’s records. 
July 25, 1715, he petitioned for a 
road to be laid out to the highway, 
as he was ‘** penned up by Bartholo- 
mew Stevenson.” This road was 
laid out May 28, 1716, ‘* beginning 
at Will Drew’s old possession.” 

That Drew’s garrison stood on the 
Oyster river shore is evident from the 
fact that, in the attack of 1694, Fran- 
cis Drew, after surrendering the gar- 
rison on the promise of quarter, was 
making his escape to the Adams gar- 
rison, which stood below, when he 
was slain. 

It has been supposed, however, 
that this garrison was on the Little 
Bay shore, where, in fact, Francis 
Drew had land given him by bis fa- 
ther, to whom it had been granted in 
1653. The Edgerly garrison could not 
have been far distant; and the Bick- 
ford garrison was nearer than Adams’s. 
The surviving members of the Drew 
family no doubt established them 
selves here soon after 1694, and prob- 
ably erected a garrison. The Rev. 
Hugh Adams, March 3, 1727-’28, ad- 
mitted into the Oyster River church 
‘* Thomas Drew of Little Bay,” and 
Tamsen his wife. They had been re- 
cently married, and were living in 
the garrison, in 1694, when they were 


curried into captivity. The place 
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where they lived after their redemp- 
tion was no doubt the land of Francis 
Drew, above mentioned, and the same 
now owned by Mr. James Kent, on 
which an old burial-ground of the 
Drews is still to be seen. Here, in 
one grave, lie the above Thomas and 
Tamsen, and, near by, a part of the 
fourteen children they were blessed 
with after their return from captivity. 
It need not be said that the family is 
perpetuated to this day. 

XI. The Adams Garrison. This 
garrison was built by Charles Adams, 
who acquired land at Oyster River as 
early as April 6, 1645. He was liv- 
ing near the mouth of this river in 
1671, when twelve acres more were 
laid out to him ** behind his house.” 
At the Indian attack of July 18, 
1694, his garrison was burned to the 
ground, and he himself, his son 
Samuel and wife, and eleven others, 
were killed. They were afterwards 
buried in one grave, beneath a mound 
still to be traced, close to the Mathes 
burial-ground at Durham Point. This 
huge grave has always been respected 
by the owners of the soil. The pres- 
ent proprietor is about to mark the 
spot with a memorial stone. The gar- 
rison is supposed to have stood on 
the elevation immediately above. At 
any rate, it could not have been far off, 
for the Adams land at Oyster River 
Point only comprised eighteen acres. 
The inventory of the estate of Charles 
Adams, Senior, consisting of uplands, 
salt meadow, a small orchard, etc., as 
sworn to by his son Charles, April 1, 
1695, amounted to sixty pounds in 
value. 

March 4, 1711-"12, ‘** Joseph Dudy 
and Rebeckah his wife, the eldest 
daughter of Charles Adams (Jr.) 
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deceased, sold Francis Mathes for 
four-score pounds ‘“‘ a certain tract or 
parcel of land situate in Dover town- 
ship, lying and being on Oyster River 
poynt, commonly called and known 
by the name of Charles Adams his 
home plantation or house lott, being 
by estimation eighteen acres more or 
less, all win fence, and now in the 
tenure and occupation of the afore- 
said ffrancis Mathes, bounded on the 
north w™ the highway that leads from 
Willey’s creek to Oyster River falls, 
on the south w® the aforesaid Mathes 
his land; more [over] twelve acres 
of land beginning at a marked tree 
behind the aforesaid house lott, and 
runs ab‘ 100 rods by the highway 
side that leads to Oyster River falls, 
and from that extent it runs on a 
straight line west and by south, or 
thereabouts, to the other corner, all 
which said home plantation or house 
lott and twelve acres of land, together 
with all the fence and growing stuff, 
and all other the hereditaments, lib- 
erties, immunities, commons, water 
courses,” etc. 

Signed by ‘‘Joseph Dowdy, Rebec- 

her her 
kah X Dowdy, Esther +- Adams.” 
mark mark 

Nov. 23,1716. ‘* Easter Adams” 
personally appeared before James 
Davis, justice of the peace, and ac- 
knowledged the foregoing deed. This 
Esther Adams afterwards married 
Thomas Bickford, Jr. 

XII. The Bickford Garrison. This 
garrison stood at the point between 
Oyster river and Little Bay, often 
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called Bickford’s Point in early times, 
but now known as Durham Point. 
According to tradition, this was a 
mere dwelling-house, surrounded by 
palisades. But such as it was, it 
was defended in an admirable manner 
in 1694 by Thomas Bickford, who, 
warned by the alarm guns at the up- 
per garrisons that the Indians were 
at hand, had sent his family off by 
water, and remained to defend his 
house alone. Shouting forth his or- 
ders as if he had a squad of soldiers 
at his command, and presenting him- 
self every few minutes in fresh guise 
to blaze away at the enemy, he de- 
ceived them so effectually that they 
speedily gave up the attempt to reduce 
so well manned a hold. This Thomas, 
whose wife was Bridget Furber, of 
Welsh Cove, was the son of John 
Bickford, who was living at Oyster 
River as early as July 17, 1645, on 
which day ‘* Darby Field of Oyster 
River, in the river of Piscataqua, 
county of Norfolk, planter,’’? sold 
John Bickford his dwelling-house at 
Oyster River, then ‘‘ in the tenure of 
said Bickford,” with a lot of five or 
six acres adjoining, and all the land 
to the creek on the side towards Lit- 
tle Bay, except the ‘ breadth” on 
said creek in possession of Thomas 
Willey. (This was the inlet after- 
wards known as ‘* Willey’s Creek.”’) 
June 23, 1684, John Bickford, ** with 
the consent of his wife Temperate,” 
conveyed to his son Thomas * all his 
houses and lands lying at the poynt 
of Oyster river.” ? 


1 The writer, under the article Field's Marsh, states that Joseph and Zacharias Field were the sons of 


Darby Field. This relationship, though probable, does not ap 


pear to be certain. Dr. Quiut, in his 


notes to the Rev. John Pike’. Journal, calls them Darby Field’s *‘ grandsons,” which could hardly be the 
case, as —_ was of age, at least, in 1667, and Zacharias in 1664. 


2 John Bic 
tracts of land—one near Bloody 


oint, another at Fox Point, an 


ord, when he left Oyster River, went to the Newington shore, where he owned several 


a third near Long Point, where he 


established himself. His children and grandchildren intermarried with tue chief land-owners in New- 
ington; and their descendauts are now without number. The name of his wife, usually written Temper- 
ance, has for more than two hundred yeare been perpetuated among her descendants in Newington and 


the neighboring towns—the Harrisons, Downings, 
his wife 


nights, Pickerin 
Temperance were the direct ancestors of the writer through her paternal grandmother. 


, Coes, ete. John Bickford and 
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The Bickford garrison long since 
disappeared. The beautiful spot 
where it stood, with Little Bay on 
one side, Oyster river on the other, 
and directly in front the river Pascat- 
aqua, with its verdant isles, swiftly 
coursing seaward between Newington 
at the right and the Black River dis- 
trict at the left, is now owned by Mr. 
John Mathes. 

XIII. The Edgerly Garrison. This 
garrison was built by Thomas Edger- 
ly, who was taxed at Oyster River in 
1665, and admitted freeman in 1672. 
He was a justice of the peace in 1674, 
and took part that year in the Rev. 
Joshua Moody’s trial for nonconform- 
ity, on which occasion he refused to 
subscribe to Mr. Moody’s commit- 
ment, and consequently lost his com- 
mission. According to the Durham 
tradition, his garrison was destroyed 
in the attack of 1694, his son Zacha- 
riah slain, and he himself taken cap- 
tive, but soon after made his escape. 
Belknap says the garrison was evacu- 
ated and destroyed, but he shortly 
after states that Thomas Edgerly, by 
concealing himself in bis cellar, pre- 
served his house, though twice set on 
fire. If destroyed on that occasion, 
it must have been at once rebuilt, for 
three soldiers are mentioned as sta- 
tioned at Edgerly’s garrison January 
6, 1696. Thomas Edgerly was still 
alive in 1715. 

The precise situation of this garri- 
son is not known, but it could not 
have been far from the shore of Little 
Bay. Thomas Edgerly had a ‘‘plott” 
of land at the west end of ** Hilliard’s 


field,” conveyed to him by his father- 
in-law, John Alt, April 3, 1674. This 
“ plott” joined land already owned 
by Edgerly, near Plum Swamp, on 
the lower side. If the garrison did 
not stand here, it must have been on 
the south-west side of Long creek 
(Crummit’s), where Thomas Edgerly 
acquired land January 28, 1659, on 
which he appears to have been living 
May 21, 1700, when he conveyed a 
part of it to his son Samuel. 

XIV. Goaddrd’s Garrison. There 
appears to have been a Goddard or 
Symonds garrison at Lubberland at 
an early day. No mention is made 
of it in history, however, or in the 
Durham traditions; but the writer 
found it referred to in an Exeter rec- 
ord of March 16, 1735-"36, when 
Abraham Bennick,' a nephew of John 
Goddard, conveyed to his son Abra- 
ham a certain messuage or tract of 
land in that part of Durham called 
Loberland, being part of y* estate 
formerly John Goddard’s, ** beginning 
at y* old garrison seller [cellar], for- 
merly y* widow Simonds.” Mrs. 
Symonds was previously the wife of 
John Goddard’s, of Goddard Cove, 
who died about 1660, after which she 
married Michael Simmonds, or Sy- 
monds. ‘* Goody Goddard” is stated 
to have chosen the appraisers of her 
husband John Goddard’s estate, who 
made the inventory June 27, 1667; 
and September 16, 1667, ‘* Mrs. 
Welthen Simonds” appeared before 
Judge Thomas Packer, and made oath 
as to the correctness of this inven- 
tory. She was still alive August 8, 


1 This is the “ Abraham Benwick ” spoken of by Belknap as commanding a company of volunteers in 
1724 to scout for the Indians. The name seems to have been generally written Bennick down to the 
Revolutionary period, when for some unknown reason it was changed to Bennet. Bennet’s Crossing on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, between Durham and Newmarket, is so called from a descendant of the 


above Abraham. 
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1705, when John Woodman, Esq., 
one of her majesty’s justices of the 
peace, having been requested by 
Abraham Bennick, of Lubberland, to 
receive her acknowledgment of an 
act conveying her homestead lands to 
her grandson, to the exclusion of her 
daughter, he went to see her, and, 
after examining her on this and vari- 
ous other subjects, he declared her 
altogether incapable of making such 
a conveyance, being non compos men- 
tis, and to the best of his knowledge 
had been so six or seven years, 
through much infirmity and exceed- 
ing old age. 

The following garrisons at Oyster 
River are mentioned as standing Jan. 
6, 1695-96, with the number of sol- 
diers stationed at each: At Medar’s, 
31; Davis's, 3; Smith’s, 3; Bunker’s, 
3; Burnham’s, 2; Bickford’s, 4; Ed- 
gerly’s, 3; Durgin’s, 27; David Dav- 
is’s, 2; Jones’s, 2; Woodman’s, 2. 
(See N. H. Prov. Papers, Il, 175.) 

David Davis’s garrison, mentioned 
in the foregoing list, was at Lubber- 
land. He was killed by the Indians 
August 27, 1696. Susanna, his widow, 
soon after married James Durgin, 
son of William. January 23, 1699, 
‘¢ Susanna Dorging” was summoned 
to appear before Lieut. Gov. Par- 
tridge to show why she had not ad- 
ministered upon the estate of her 
late husband, David Davis, and why 
Roger Rose, the principal creditor, 
should not administer. Perhaps the 
garrison was sold to pay the debts. 
At all events, it was acquired early 
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last century by John Smith, whose 
house, at or near Lamprey river, is 
spoken of March 4, 1701-"2. (N. H. 
Prov. Papers, Il, 263.) The Rev. 
Hugh Adams, January 30, 1722-’23, 
baptized ‘* two sons of Susanna Dur- 


gin, wife of James, at Lt. John 
Smith’s at Loverland.” This, of 
course, was at the garrison. This 


house for more than a century re- 
mained in the possession of the Smith 
family, and became known as the 
Smith garrison, though sometimes 
called at a later period the Ffrost and 
Blydenburg garrison, according to the 
occupant. Its huge timbers were 
still sound when it was taken down a 
few years ago. 

Another Davis garrison was in the 
Packer’s Falls district, the south side 
of Lamprey river, built by David 
Davis in the first half of last century. 
He was no doubt a son of the above 
David and Susanna. Here five gen- 
erations of the name of David Davis 
are said to have lived. This place is 
now owned by Mr. Ebenezer Davis, 
who has a son David. 

A fourth Davis garrison, very small 
in size, is still standing, adjoining 
the residence of Deacon John Thomp- 
son, about a mile from Durham vil- 
lage. It was no doubt built by Jabez 
Davis, son of Moses, on land con- 
veyed to him by his uncle, Sergeant 
Joseph Davis, December 2, 1723. 

The following garrisons at Oyster 
River were no doubt erected in the 
first half of last century, or, at least, 
subsequent to 1694: 


1 Medar’s garrison is said to have been destroyed in 1694. If eo, it must have been immediately rebuilt. 
2 William Durgin, December 11, 1694, was living on the west side of Mathews’s Neck. (See Adam's 


Point.) 


His three sons are mentioned. Wm. Furber was, at the above date, licensed to keep a ferry 


from his house at Welshman’s Cove to,transport travellers to Oyster River, at the rate of three pence for 
every man landed at Mathews’s Neck, and six pence if landed at Durgin’s. (N. H. Prov. Papers, I, 


146.) 
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‘* Philip Chesley’s garrison,” and 
‘* the late Capt. Chesley’s garrison,” 
are mentioned September 29, 1707. 
(N. H. Prov. Papers, 1, 567.) 

The latter was Capt. Samuel Ches- 
ley, an officer who took part in two 
expeditions to Port Royal. From 
the last of these he arrived at Ports- 
mouth in the sloop Sarah and Han- 
nah, Thursday, August 28, 1707, and 
that same day presented himself be- 
fore the governor and council for 
further orders. Three weeks later 
(September 17) he and his brother 
James, with six other young men, 
were slain by the Indians, while lum- 
bering in the forest, not far from 
Capt. Chesley’s house. The Indian 
who killed James Chesley was slain 

on the spot by Robert Thompson, 
great-great-grandfather of the writer. 
Capt. Chesley’s widow, Elizabeth, 
was appointed administratrix of his 
estate, August 3, 1708. Forty acres 
of his land, with a house and barn, 
were acquired by Capt. Samuel Em- 
erson, April 11, 1717, and confirmed 
to him in 1732 by Joseph, son of 
Capt. Chesley. This tract included 
the spot where Capt. Chesley and his 
companions were slain, now owned 
by Mr. E. T. Emerson. The other 
part of Capt. Chesley’s homestead 
lands (33 acres), with his ‘* new 
dwelling-house,” was conveyed to 
Philip Chesley, July 30,1719. It is 
uncertain which of the above houses 
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was the garrison. It was not, how- 
ever, far from the Huckins garrison, 
at the east. 

Another Chesley garrison stood im- 
mediately in front of the present 
‘* Christian” meeting-house in Dur- 
ham village. It was built by George 
Chesley, who acquired this land Oc- 
tober 16, 1699. According to the 
family tradition, he was killed by the 
Indians near the Durham Point meet- 
ing-house, on his way to Crummit’s 
mill. The estate of a George Ches- 
ley was administered upon by his 
widow, Deliverance, and his brother 
Joseph, September 5,1710. Another 
George Chesley, as Belknap relates, 
was killed by the Indians May 24, 
1724, as he was returning from pub- 
lic worship with Elizabeth Burnham, 
who was mortally wounded at the 
same time.’ A romantic tradition 
declares them engaged to be married, 
and a poem is still extant bewailing 
the fate of the youthful lovers. 

It is a pity to spoil so touching a 
romance, but the stern necessity of 
adhering to the truth compels the 
writer to say that if this was the 
George Chesley who built the garri- 
son, he must have been at that time 
forty-five years of age, at least. This 
may not lessen our pity for the vic- 
tims, but it certainly dispels the ro- 
mance. The inventory of his estate 
was made August 27, 1724.? 

Another Chesley garrison is said to 


1 Elizabeth Burnham lived four days after she was wounded. The Rev. Hugh Adams baptized her 
May 27th, the evening before her death, “at her penitent request.” 

2 That the reader may not be entirely cheated out of his romance, it should be added that the above 
account has become entangled with a more authentic story of a young Chesley of last century, who was 
engaged to a Miss Randall, of Lee. They were returning from meeting together, when they were slain 
by the Indians on the Mast road. The rock on which the maiden fell is said to be stained with her blood 
to this day. This legendary rock is referred to in a ballad, published in the V. H. Republican of Decem 


ber 30, 1823: 


“ Twice fifty summers’ storms have beat 
Relentless on that sacred place; 
As many summers’ ardent heat; 
But could not that red stream efface.” 
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have stood on the Lubberland shore, 
built by Joseph Chesley, who acquired 
land there as early as March 26, 
1707.2 

The Rev. Hugh Adams, of Oyster 
River, records, January 11, 1719-20, 
the baptism of James, the infant son 
of James Tilley, at ‘‘the Garrison 
House, second falls.” He undoubted- 
ly referred to the second falls in Lam- 
prey river (see Packer’s falls), which 
belonged to the Oyster River pre- 
cinct, and at that time were usually 
called the ‘second falls.” There 
were at least two garrisons in that 
vicinity. One of them, called the 
Pendergast garrison, is still stand- 
ing, and now occupied by Mr. Scott. 
When or by whom it was built is 
uncertain, but it stood on land sold 
October 9, 1735, by Eliphalet Coffin, 
of Exeter, to “Stephen Pendergrass.” 
The deed speaks of it as a tract of 
eighty-four acres in Durham, adjoin- 
ing Lamprey river, beginning at the 
river about twenty rods above ‘‘a 
run of water near y* land formerly 
called Mahermit’s planting ground.” 
A spring is mentioned as just east of 
the lower bound, near the river. 

The Tilleys do not appear to have 
owned any land in Durham. Mention 
is made, June 7, 1738, of Samuel 
Tille, collier, and Jane his wife, who 
conveyed a whole right of land in 
Canterbury to Stephen Pendergast. 

Another garrison of last century is 
said to have stood near Wiswall’s 
mill, built by Joshua Woodman. 
(See Shad Falls.) 

The Mathes garrison stood at Dur- 
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ham Point, where is now the house of 
Mr. Mark Mathes. It was doubtless 
built by Capt. Francis Mathes, who 
was living in this vicinity in 1712, 
when he bought the Adams land. 
(See Adams garrison.) His grand- 
father, Francis Mathews, at his death, 
about 1644, owned a small tract of 
six or seven acres at the mouth of 
Oyster river, adjoining the Adams 
and Bickford lands. Capt. Francis 
Mathes, December 20, 1748, conveyed 
to Valentine and Abraham Mathes, 
Jr., the homestead where he then 
lived, ** beginning at John Bickford’s 
orchard point, so the salt water is y* 
bounds to Joneses Point, and Oyster 
river and s* point is on y* northerly 
side; and s* point in y* possession 
of Bickford aforesaid, westerly by 
land in possession of Caleb Wake- 
ham; south by a road that leads to 
Bickford’s aforesaid and his field to 
y® Orchard Point, just mentioned, to- 
gether with all buildings,” ete. 

The removed 
only a few years since, was in that 
part of Durham which is now Lee. 
It stood on the north side of the Mast 
road, a little above the present man- 
sion of Mr. Charles Thompson, whose 
farm was part of the old Randall es- 
tate. It was built of logs, with loop- 
holes in the thick walls for the dis- 
charge of guns, and naturally became 
the centre of a neighborhood. It was 
erected by Capt. Nathaniel Randall, 
son of Richard Randall and of Eliza- 
beth Tozer, his wife. Capt. Randall’s 
grandfather, Richard Tozer, was, May 
5, 1657, married to Judith Smith, in 


Randall garrison, 


1 The writer, under the article Chesley’s Islands, states that Joseph Chesley, from whom they derived 


their name, had a grant at Lubberland. This is an error. 


He acquired his land there by purchase. 


March 26, 1707, all the land between John Goddard's and Richard Yorke’s was conveyed to him by 
Sampson Doe, and with it six acres and two islands, which Joseph Smith had previously sold Nicholas 


Doe. 


« Chesley’s great island” is mentioned in a deed of May 18, 1743. 
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Boston, by Gov. Richard Bellingham. 
He afterwards settled near Salmon 
Falls, on the Berwick side, where he 
was killed by the Indians October 
16, 1675. Nathaniel Randall married 
Mary Hodgdon, of Dover, and set- 
tled in Lee, where he had several 
grants of land, and acquired a large 
estate. He died March 9, 1748-’49, 
in his 54th year. His grave may be 
seen in the Lee cemetery, near his 
lands, with that of ‘* Mary, his con- 
sort,” who died January 3, 1775, in 
her 76th year. They were the direct 
ancestors of the writer.? 

The Randall garrison was inherited 
by his son, Miles Randall, a man of 
energy and ability, who was made a 
county magistrate by the Exeter au- 
thorities in 1775. At the Revolution 
he obtained a large quantity of nitre, 
beneath his garrison, which he sent 
to the Committee of Supplies for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. 

The Doe garrison. This garrison 
stood in the south-western part of 
Lee, ‘district No. 7.” It was no 
doubt built by Joseph Doe, who, June 
23, 1737, bought land here of Jobn 
Bickford, which had been assigned 
the latter as his share of the common 
lands in Durham in 1733 or 1734. 
After the death of Joseph Doe and 
his wife, this place fell to their daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, wife of Elijah Fox, 
from whom the garrison became 
known as the For garrison. Ann, 
the granddaughter of Elijah and Eliz- 
abeth Fox, and wife of Daniel Cart- 
land, inherited this dwelling-house, 
but after her death it was sold to 
Samuel French, from whom it was 


often called the French garrison. It 
was taken down a few years ago by 
Mr. Kenerson, the present owner of 
the Doe land. 

Bloody Point garrisons. As that 
part of the Bloody Point settlement 
from Rocky Point to Hogstye Cove 
seems to have belonged to the Oyster 
River precinct as early as 1660, the 
following garrisons may properly be 
included in the list of the Oyster 
River garrisons. 

Two garrisons at Welch cove are 
mentioned in 1696, viz., Dam’s and 
Furber’s. Sergeant John Dam was 
summoned to appear before Gov. 
Usher, September 26, 1696, for dis- 
missing sundry soldiers posted at his 
garrison, which fault was perhaps 
owing to a lack of provisions, which 
Sergeant Dam had complained of in 
a letter dated ‘* Welch Cove, July 27, 
1696.” (N. H. Prov. Papers, 2, 
194-200.) Dam’s garrison is again 
spoken of in 1797, as having one 
soldier stationed there. 

Lieut. Wm. Furber speaks of his 
garrison at Welch Cove, July 27, 
1696. He was also tried by a court- 
martial that year for dismissing his 
soldiers (perhaps also for lack of 
supplies), and not only fined for that 
and other offences, but forbidden to 
hold office. In 1707, however, he 
was one of the men appointed to run 
the boundaries of the five townships 
of the province. The Rev. Jobn 
Pike, in his journal, records the 
death of ‘* Lt. William Furber of 
Welch Cove,” September 14, 1707. 
He was an ancestor of the writer, 
one of whose great-grandmothers was 


1 Eleven garrisons were built by the direct ancestors of the writer, viz..—Bickford, Davis, Smith, and 
Woodman’s in Durham; Otis, Pinkham, and Torr’s in Dover; Randall's in Lee; Demerit’s in Madbury; 
and Downing or Harrison, and Furber’s in Newington. Several others were built by collateral ances- 
tors. 
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Deborah Furber, wife of John Gee 
Pickering, of Newington. (See Pas- 
cataqua Rock.) 

The Downing or Harrison and the 
Nutter garrisons, mentioned under 
** NewrncTton Garrisons,” properly 
belong to this list also.? 

PackEr’s Fauits. These falls are 
in that part of Lamprey river which 
flows through the southern part of 
Durham. The name is now confined 
to the falls just below the bridge on 
the road to Newmarket—the first 
falls below Wiswall’s; but it per- 
haps originally comprised the whole 
series of falls or rapids along this 
portion of the river. 

The name of Packer’s falls was de- 
rived, not from Thomas Packer, the 
sheriff who hung Ruth Blay, but from 
his father, Col. Thomas Packer, also 
of Portsmouth, who was at once 
physician, judge, lieutenant-colonel, 
and member of the governor’s coun- 
cil. He had a grant of land in this 
region from the town of Dover, April 
11, 1694. According to the Exeter 
records, he sold, Dee. 1, 1711, to 
Philip Chesley, of Oyster River, fifty 
acres of land adjoining Lamprey 
river, which had been granted him by 
the town of Dover, together ‘* with y* 
privilege of erecting a mill or mills 
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upon y* said river.” These falls are 
mentioned by name Dec. 18, 1724, 
when James Basford of Dover sold 
James Gipsen one sixteenth part of 
the sawmill standing on Lamperel 
river, on y® falls called Packer’s falls, 
which s* Basford bought of John 
Tasker. Samuel Chesley, March 1, 
1727-28, sold Samuel Linsey one 
eighth of the sawmill at the falls in 
Lamperel river ‘‘commonly called 
Packer's falls.” And May 10, 1739, 
Joseph Smith, of Newmarket, con- 
veyed to Abraham Bennick, Jr., of 
Durham, all right and title to y* mill 
dam and falls and land granted John 
Goddard, late of Dover, deceased, at 
y‘ place called or known by y* name 
of Packer’s Falls. 

In early times, however, these falls 
were often spoken of as ** the second 
falls in Lamprey river,” or merely as 
**the second falls,” and, as they lay 
within the Oyster River precinct, they 
have sometimes been confounded with 
the second falls in Oyster river. A 
road from Oyster river to the second 
falls is spoken of October 24, 1721, 
meaning the falls in Lamprey river. 

The ** second falls mill” is men- 
tioned September 25, 1716, when 
Henry and Joanna Dyer, of Exeter, 
sold George Jaffrey ‘* a piece of land 


1 Error CornRecTEeD. The writer here begs leave to correct an error in the article NEWINGTON GaR- 


RISONS. 


John Downing, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholas Harrison, died September 16, 1744. aged 
85. His will, of February 23, 1743, proved September 26, 1744, mentions his wife, Elizabeth. He is called 


** Esquire” in the letters of administration. 


It was his son who was the Hon. John Downing, generally 
called Col. Downing. The latter was a man of wealth and political influence. 


He was a member of his 





majesty’s Council of the Province of New Hampshire, under the administration of Gov. Benning Went- 
worth, from 1742 fo 1763. He was an extensive land-owner in Newington, Portsmouth, Rochester, and 
Nottingham, besides owning 300 acres in Arundell, Maine, bequeathed him by his father. At his death 
he gave land for a school-house in Newington, and 500 pounds “ put at interest ” for the maintenance of 
ateacher. His will, dated September 5, 1755, was admitted to probate March 12, 1766. In it he mentions 
his son John as “‘ deceased.’’ The latter died about 1750, in which year, November 28, letters of administra- 
tion were granted his widow, Patience. Mr. Brewster, in his notes to the ‘‘ Atkinson Silver Waiter” 
(see Brewster’s Rambles about Portsmouth, Vol. 11), wrongly supposes John Downing, 3d, husband of 
Patience, to have been the Councillor and the same Jobn who died in 1744. It was Col. John Downing, 
the Councillor, whose daughter,Mary married Thomas Pickering, February 7, 1727. They were the great- 
great-grandparents of the writer. 
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called the mote,” 50 acres more or 
less ; also their part of 400 acres ex- 
tending from y* mouth of Piscassick 
river up Lampril river till it comes 
within a few rods of second falls mill, 
with their part of y* whole accommo- 
dation of Lampreel river which was 
granted Mr. Valentine Hill by the 
town of Dover, for erecting mills on 
any part of said river, with one hun- 
dred acres of land at each mill. 

The “second falls mill” is again 
mentioned November 2, 1739. (See 
N. H. Town Papers X1, 649.) ‘The 
Rev. Hugh Adams undoubtedly re- 
ferred to these falls when he recorded 
a baptism ‘‘at the garrison house, 
second falls,” January 11, 1719-20, 
as there is no tradition of any garri- 
son at the second falls in Oyster 
river. 

The first time the name of Packer’s 
falls appears in the Durham records 
is June 13, 1750, when a road ‘to 
Packer’s falls, so-called,” was pro- 
posed. But it must be remembered 
that there are very few Durham rec- 
ords prior to 1750, and none before 
1733. 

The name of ‘‘ Packer’s Falls” has 
long been given to the whole district 
in Durham along both sides of Lam- 
prey river, extending to Lee at the 
west, and as far as Newmarket at 
the south. 

The first mention of Packer’s Falls 
as a school-district is October 7, 1783, 
when £10 16s. were paid John Smith 
‘**in lawful money, in full, for his son 
Daniel’s keeping school in the Pack- 
er’s falls district” during the year 
1782. There was, however, without 
doubt, a public school here before the 
Revolution, as there certainly was in 
Darham village and at Durham Point. 


Parson Buss’s Putrrr. This is a 
recess in the steep, rocky bank of 
Oyster river, on the south side, a 
short distance above Burnham’s creek, 
where, according to tradition, the 
Rev. John Buss used to retire for 
contemplation and prayer in his de- 
clining years. He was the third min- 
ister at the Oyster River settlement, 
and in the Indian attack of 1694 he 
lost his house and valuable library, 
and being reduced to a narrow habi- 
tation and encumbered with a large 
family, he might well be glad to take 
refuge in this niche of pleasant out- 
look across the swiftly running stream, 
and here taste the sweets of solitude. 
He doubtless lived a short distance 
below Cuit’s hill, on a grant of twen- 
ty-five acres from the town, adjoining 
the parsonage lands, on the north 
side of the road leading to Durham 
Point. The rock that formed the 
seat of the pulpit has been carried 
away by irreverent boys, but the 
niche remains, looking like a hermit’s 
narrow, half ruined cell. 

PartripGe Port. ‘This point, on 
the east side of the Bellamy river, is 
mentioned April 2, 1694, when 30 acres 
of land between Partridge poynt and 
John Wingate’s land were laid out for 
the use of the ministry on the west side 
of the road to Cochecho, beginning at 
the commons and extending towards 
the said point. ‘The name was per- 
haps derived from Wm. Partridge, at 
that time a merchant in Portsmouth, 
but afterwards lieutenant-governor of 
New Hampshire. He owned land in 
Dover. October 14, 1717, Wm. Par- 
tridge, of Portsmouth, sold Samuel 
Alley, of Dover, ten acres, formerly 
Wm. Henderson’s. 

Pascataqua Bripece. This bridge 
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extended across the river Pascataqua 
from Durham to Fox Point on the 
Newington shore It was chartered 
June 20, 1793. It was begun in 
April, 1794, and was so far completed 
as to be opened for travel November 
25, the same year, with a toll-gate at 
the Durham end. It was 2,362 feet 
long, and 38 feet wide. It had three 
sections. The first was horizontal, 
and built on piles from Fox Point to 
Rock island. The second was an 
arch from Rock island to Goat island. 
And the third, built like the first, 
was from Goat island to the Durham 
shore. There was a draw for the 
passage of vessels. Thomas Thomp- 
son, and John Pierce of Portsmouth, 
were the agents for its construction. 
Timothy Palmer, of Newburyport, 
Mass., was the architect. Enos Whit- 
ing, of Norwich, Conn., had charge 
of the pile-work and draw. There 
was a planking surface of nearly half 
a mile in length. Three thousand 
tons of oak timber, 2,000 tons of 
pine timber, 80,000 four-inch plank, 
20 tons of iron, and 8,000 tons of 
stone were used in its construction. 

This bridge was considered a mas- 
terpiece in its time, on account of the 
difficulty of its construction across a 
current of great rapidity, and for the 
most part fiftv-two feet deep at high 
tide. It opened a new highway to 
Portsmouth, and for fifty years great- 
ly contributed to the prosperity of 
that town by directing thither a por- 
tion of country trade, especially after 
the opening of the First New Hamp- 
shire turnpike road. 

This bridge gave way March 8, 
1830, and again in the autumn of 
1854. In the latter instance it was 
repaired by the Messrs. Frink, of 
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Newington, who had recently bought 
it for $2,000, though it originally 
cost $65,400. This decrease in value 
was owing to the construction of 
railways, which had diverted travel 
in other directions. Consequently, 
when 600 feet of the bridge on the 
Newington side was carried away by 
the ice, February 18, 1855, the own- 
ers could not afford to repair it, and 
the portion left was removed not long 
after. : 

PascaTagua River, otherwise Pis- 
caTagua. Judge Potter defines the 
name of this river as ‘‘ a great deer 
place ;” from Pos (great), <Attuck 
(deer), and Auke (a place). Mr. 
Thoreau, in his Maine Woods, says 
Piscataquis signifies, according to the 
definition of an intelligent Indian, 
‘*the branch of a river.” The latter 
meaning is preferable. The Pascata- 
qua is a forked river, with two great 
branches, one coming down from the 
Wakefield ponds and the other from 
Great and Little bays. These unite 
at Hilton’s Point, whence this conflu- 
ent stream flows eastward to the At- 
lantic, seven miles distant. 

The Hon. C. H. Bell, in the first 
paragraph of his recently published 
History of Exeter, aptly compares the 
Pascataqua and its tributaries to *‘ a 
man’s left hand and wrist, back up- 
wards, and fingers wide apart. The 
thumb would stand for the Salmon 
Falls or Newichwannock river, the 
forefinger for Bellamy river, the sec- 
ond finger for Oyster river, the third 
for Lamprey river, and the fourth for 
Exeter or Squamscot river ; while the 
palm of the hand would represent the 
Great Bay, into which most of those 
streams pour their waters, and the 
wrist the Pascataqua proper.” A 
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branched river, indeed, as the name 
signifies. 

Different names are given to differ- 
ent parts of the Pascataqua. Ac- 
cording to Belknap, the eastern 
branch, from its source to the lower 
falls at Berwick, is called the Salmon 
Falls river. Then it assumes the 
name of Newichawannock, which it 
bears till it meets with the Cochecho. 
The early settlers on Dover Neck 
called that part from the mouth of 
the Cochecho to Hilton’s Point by the 
name of Fore river, by way of con- 
tradistinction from the tidal part of 
the Bellamy at the west, which they 
called Back river. 

The head of the western branch of 


the Pascataqua is Great bay. Below 
is Little bay. Between Fox Point 
and Dover Point the entire basin is 
called Broad cove by the Oyster river 
boatmen, though, strictly speaking, 
perhaps, the name belongs to the cove 
between Fox Point and Stephen’s 
Point, now Bean’s. The main river 
from Dover Point to the Narrows be- 
low Boiling Rock is called the Long 
Reach. 

Following the Newington shore 
downward from Fox Point, one comes 
first to Broad Cove freshet, now De 
Rochemont’s, which empties into 
Broad Cove. Then Carter’s Rocks, 
otherwise Rocky Point, midway along 
the shore of this cove. Then Bean’s 
Point. Below is Coleman’s creek. 
Then comes Orchard, or Zackey’s 
Point, formerly Trickey’s, with Trick- 
ey’s cove on the lower side. Beyond 
is Miss Nancy Drew’s point, formerly 
Knight’s ferry. Then Bloody Point, 
the terminus of the bridge from Dover 
Point. In the river below, perhaps 
thirty rods from the shore, are the 


Langstaffe Rocks, dangerous to ship- 
ping, with a wrecked schooner now 
lying near. Below the bridge is Pick- 
ering’s Cove, otherwise Whidden’s, 
and a creek which once divided the 
Bickford and Carter lands, and ran a 
mill. Below is Birch Point, no doubt 
the Pine Point of early times. Be- 
yond is Ragg’s or Betel’s Point, and 
off shore is Sunken Ledge. Patter- 
son’s Point, below, is a part of the 
Rollins farm. Off this shore is Shag 
Rock, and nearly opposite, near the 
Eliot shore, are Red Rocks. Below 
is the island of Frankfort, called 
‘¢ Frank’s fort” by the boatmen,—a 
steep, gravelly hill, which once had 
the aspect of a fortress, with a broad, 
flat surface on the top, but now worn 
by the elements, and partly carried 
away by vessels for ballast. Below 
Patterson’s Point, on the Newington 
shore, is Upper Huntress, a name 
given to a small cove and creek, from 
a family that acquired land here near- 
ly two hundred years ago. In 1695, 
John Pickering, Jr., of Portsmouth, 
conveyed to George Huntress, of 
Dover, with ** turf and twig,” thirty- 
five acres of land in y* Long Reach, 
bought of Benjamin Rawlins, Sep- 
tember 13, 1689, which land belonged 
to Benjamin’s father, and lay along 
the river shore adjoining Matthew 
Nelson’s land. Below is Paul’s creek, 
said to be the Kenny or Canney’s 
creek of early times. Then comes 
the Lower Huntress, to which a road 
led in former times to the ferry which 
ran across to the Eliot shore at Paul’s 
ship-yard, whence another road led 
into the country. Boiling Rock is a 
little below, towards the Eliot shore. 
It does not come within the limits of 
ancient Dover, but it is mentioned in 
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connection with the line of division 
from Strawberry Bank in 1656. Pres- 
ident Cutt, in his will of 1680, speaks 
of his thirteen acres at Boyling Rock, 
bought of Jaffrey Currier. Below are 
the Narrows. Here is Cutt’s eddy, 
the worst in the river. We are now 
in Portsmouth. On the shore is 
Wentworth Point, better known as 
the Pulpit, so called from a rock that 
hangs out from the shore, where sail- 
ors in passing formerly ‘‘ made their 
manners” for the sake of good luck, 
and still do so to some extent. An 
anecdote is related in Brewster’s Ram- 
bles of General Sullivan’s refusing to 
pay the customary mark of respect in 
passing the Pulpit, and the means 
used by the boatmen to make him 
doff his hat. President Cutt, in 
his will, gives his wife the use of 
land at y*® Pulpit till his son Sam- 
uel should be of age. It was here 
Madam Ursula Cutt retired after his 
death, and was here killed by the 
Indians in 1694. Below is Cutt’s 
Cove, with Freeman’s Point beyond, 
for two hundred years called Ham’s 
Point, from William Ham, who had 
a grant of land here in 1652, and 
built a house on it before 1654. On 
the Kittery shore, opposite, are 
Adams Oaks. 

Going up the Long Reach, the 
river boatmen, after passing Frank’s 
Fort, used to sing out, “ Barn Door!” 
as soon as they caught sight of a 
barn on a distant hill, the doors of 
which were never known to be shut. 
This was the signal for a dram, and 
the men would flat their oars and 
take their grog, the better to stem 
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the strong current of the Long Reach. 
Another of their landmarks was Pim- 
ple Stone, a little above Dover Point, 
at the west. This was a large rock 
with a white stripe in it, which, ac- 
cording to the legend, was, when 
small, slung across from the New- 
ington shore by an enraged old 
woman, by means of a skein of yarn 
fastened around it. This skein, of 
course, formed the white stripe. This 
is a sailors’ yarn, however, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be verified, as 
this legendary rock has been blown 
up and removed by some utilitarian. 
The Oyster river boatmen always 
found a second dram necessary at the 
‘* Horse Racers,” on entering the 
western branch of the Pascataqua, 
where the tide is very swift and pow- 
erful. <A third was taken at Half- 
Tide Rock on entering Oyster river. 
PascatTagua Rock. Mentioned June 
16, 1674, when Wm. ffurbur, Sen’, 
for y* entire affection he bore to Wm. 
ffurbur, his first born son, conveyed 
to him his new dwelling-house, with 
the old one, and barn, with all out 
housing, and all his land from Pisca- 
tag Rock to the north end of Anthony 
Nutter his land, and all y* land to y® 
north of this line and y* land at y* 
north edge of John Damm’s land. 
March 2, 1704, Jethro ffurbur, of 
Portsmouth (son of Jethro, deceased, 
mariner), out of love and affection, 
conveyed to his loving cousin, Jethro 
ffurber, son of William of Dover, 
his uncle, twenty-five acres of land 
at or near Great Bay in Portsmouth, 
fronting the river between Pascataqua 
Rock and Small Point, adjoining 


1In this connection it might be added that Christian Shore, at Portsmouth, a name whose origin has 
been questioned, was so called, the writer remembers hearing her grandmother say, from the number of 
baptisms by immersion on this shore by the Rev. Elias Smith, a noted “ revivalist,” at the beginning of 


this century. 
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Wm. ffurber’s land, said land hav- 
ing belonged to Jethro’s father, also 
named Jethro, who intended to give 
it to Jethro, son of William. 

The name of Pascataqua Rock has 
not been perpetuated. There is a 
ledge above Thomas Point, covered 
at half tide, which may be the rock 
formerly so named. 

Patrerson’s Point. This point is 
on the Rollins farm, at the foot of 
Putterson’s Lane, on the Newington 
shore of the Pascatayua. It was so 
named from Joseph Patterson, who, 
June 14, 1769, acquired a portion of 
the Rollins land, and another portion 
adjoining in 1772. It was afterwards 
reconveyed to the Rollins family by 
Temperance, his widow. Joseph Pat- 
terson’s grave, with its stone marked 
J. P., may still be seen, a short dis- 
tance from the point where he once 
anchored his bark. 

Peter’s Oven. This name is given 
to a natural cave half way up the side 
of a steep ledge between Lee Hill 
and Footman’s hill. It is mentioned 
in the Exeter records as early as May 
29, 1752, when land on “the south 
side of the way leading from the 
Place commonly called Peter’s Oven 
to the head of the township,” was 
conveyed by John Pitman to Jona- 
than Thompson, Jr. One tradition 
says the name is derived from an 
Indian named Peter, who, wounded 
at the battle of Wheelwright’s pond, 
succeeded in reaching this cave, into 
which he crawled, and there died. 
According to another tradition, it 
was so called from a negro named 
Peter, who once made it his haunt 
and gave it a diabolical reputation. 

The name of ‘‘ oven” is often given 
to a cave in Ireland, from the Irish 
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word Uamhain, pronounced oovan, 
whence the corruption of oven. 

Pincoms’s Creek—otherwise Pink- 
ham’s. This creek is one of the boun- 
daries of the early Pickering grant on 
the Newington shore of Great Bay, 
above Fabyan’s Point. The name, 
which has not been perpetuated, was 
no doubt derived from Richard Pinck- 
hame, of the Dover Combination of 
1640. It is mentioned in the town 
records of Portsmouth, February, 
1655, as follows: 

‘*It is this day granted unto John 
pickringe that hee shall haue the land 
lying between swadens creek and 
pincomb’s creek in the great bay so 
that it bee no mans former Right or 
property: the sayd land is to extend 
into the swamp and no farther.” 
(Ports. Records, edited by Frank W. 
Hackett, p. 35.) 

On this creek settled Thomas Pick- 
ering, son of the above John and an- 
cestor of the present writer, who built 
a mill at the head of tide-water, traces 
of which can still be seen. Thomas 
Pickering, of Portsmouth, August 5, 
1713, conveyed to his son John, out 
of parental love and affection, 100 
acres of land on Great Bay, at the 
north-west corner of Hall’s farm, ex- 
tending fifty rods along the bay, and 
then along the brook, to Capt. John 
Wentworth’s land; together with his 
saw-mill, and the stream it stood on, 
reserving certain rights during his 
own life. This stream is now known 
as Mill creek, otherwise Pickering’s. 
The mill, however, is now gone, and 
the spot where Thomas Pickering 
first landed, for many years alive 
with the roar of the falls and the mill 
and the activity of the early pioneers, 
is now utterly silent and desolate. 
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There is only a cluster of tall chest- 
nuts and pines on the shore, which 
overshadow a few hillocks covered 
with rank grass, where the early Pick- 
erings are buried, on the very edge of 
the water, looking off over Great Bay 
towards the southern shore of Dur- 
ham—a spot beautiful and solitary, 
and abandoned to Nature, where it 
seems good to rest and await the vi- 
tam venturi seculi. . 

Pinder’s Point. This point, men- 
tioned on Emerson’s map, is a little 
below Jewell’s Point on the Lubber- 
land shore of Great Bay. John York, 
of Lubberland, May 16, 1681, con- 
veyed to John Pinder, brickmaker, 
all his land ‘** beginning at the Little 
point in Clift Cove, adjoining Thomas 
Morris’s, and so over to the neck to 
a pine tree by the path to Lubber- 
land.” The Pinder land is mentioned 
in 1715, and again in 1756, as next to 
the Footman land. 

Pre Point. This point is on the 
Newington shore, next Bloody Point. 
It is mentioned June 24, 1648, when 
Richard Carter, ‘‘ sometime dwelling 
in Piscataway,” sold house and land 
on Pine point to his trusty and well 
beloved friend, Matthew Giles, dwell- 
ing in Oyster River. Richard’s children 
seem, however, to have still owned 
this land, October 8, 1702, when 
Richard Carter and Margaret his 
wife, together with Edward Carter 
and Mary their sister, sold their farm 
at Pine Point, ‘‘ adjacent to a place 
called Bloody Point,” to John Knight, 
alias Chavalier, of Portsmouth, re- 
serving, however, the corner of the 
orchard where their father and mother 
lay buried.? 

December 7, 1702, Benjamin Bick- 
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ford, with Sarah his wife, conveyed 
to John Knight, alias Chaualier, six- 
teen acres of meadow, formerly be- 
longing to Benjamin’s father (John 
Bickford, of Oyster River), lying be- 
twixt a place formerly called Pine 
Point and a place commonly called 
Bloody Point, bounded on land said 
Knight bought of Richard Carter on 
the south, Henry Langstaffe’s on the 
north, the river on the east, and the 
highway at the west, together with 
one fourth of the saw-mill between 
said land and that of John Knight, 
formerly Carter’s. From this it is evi- 
dent that Pine Point is the little prom- 
ontory below Bloody Point, known 
by different names, according to the 
owner, such as Pickering’s Point and 
Furber’s Point. It is perhaps the 
Hodgdon Point, mentioned in John 
Knight’s will of 1770. It is now 
owned by the Furbers, descendants of 
John Pickering, who acquired this 
land last century, and is generally 
known as Birch point, from the white 
birches on it, conspicuous at a dis- 
tance. 

PrivkHam’s Garrison. This garri- 
son was built by Richard Pinckhame, 
of the Dover Combination. It stood 
on the west side of Dover Neck, on 
gently sloping land overlooking Back 
river, that for six generations re- 
mained in possession of the Pinkham 
family, covering a space of about 250 
years. It is now owned by Mr. 
Charles Thompson. About four rods 
west of his house stood the garrison, 
which was taken down about 1825. 

Pinkuam’s Pornt. This name is 
given on Whitehouse’s map to a point 
on the west side of the river Cochecho, 
towards the mouth. 


1 The name of this family is still perpetuated by Carter’s Rocks, on the shore of Broad Cove. 
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On the Old Homestead. 


ON THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY JOSEPH W. PARMELEE. 


The beechen wood was full of song of birds, 
And sunlight glinted from the glossy leaves 
That rustled in the genial morning air, 

Or poured through parted boughs upon the grass, 
And tiny flowers, and cones of pine, or buds 

Of spruce that lay upon the ground among 

The gnarléd roots of the great forest trees. 


Here we may sit, and while the harmonies 
Of Nature woo our sense, our thoughts can rove 
In sweet accord with the bright scenes around. 


In a secluded nook on the side hill, 

For many years a vet’ran woodchuck had 

His hole, near which, like sentinel alert, 

With head erect, he observation took, 

And on approach of harm hied to his snug 
Retreat, far in the ground, with stealthy tread. 


Still more remote, where sombre pine and spruce 
Spread their protecting branches near the ground,— 
A covert wild,—among decaying stumps 

And brush and leaves, the wily partridge found 

A cozy home, and there in ruffled mien, 

Strutting upon a favorite log, startled 

The silent woods with beat of wings that smote 
The air like sound of distant muffled drum. 


In early spring, soon as the sun began 

To soften the deep snow that filled the woods 
And penetrate and warm the frigid shades, 

And robin-redbreast carol’d from his perch 

At morn his old familiar melody, 

Then came the farmer, with his spouts and bit, 
To tap the generous maples scattered here 

And there, and gather in their affluent sap. 

Then smoked his kettles in the heated arch, 

And vapors rose above the boiling swirl,— 
While the huge cauldron muttered in hot wrath,— 
And as the sachariferous brew went on, 

The lads and lassies came with spoons, and dips, 
And pans of snow, to taste in various ways 
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The golden syrup, and in converse sweet, 

Or joyous sports, beguile the passing time. 
Follow the rugged path up through the woods 
By steep ascent, and lo! the plain appears, 


Wide spread and grassy,—not a tree or shrub 


To mar its surface fair. 


The plains of earth, 
Not less historic than its mountains, seem 
To centre on this spot, bringing their great 
Events from out the ages past, as told 
In song and story, and our active brain 


Fills the wide scene. 


This was our Marathon, 


Where fiery Greeks in glittering squadrons made 
The impetuous charge ; or field of ancient Troy ; 
Or the Olympian plain, where athletes strove, 
And ghosts of heroes thus were entertained, 
And the great gods appeared to mortal men ; 

Or plain of Dura, where the Chaldean king 

Set up his golden image ; or the old, 

Old land of Shinar, where confusion came 

Of tongues ;—and thus our thoughts take wings and fly 
Without regard of time, or space, or clime, 
Thronging our play-grounds and familiar scenes 
In this most modern, unhistoric land, 

With shadows from the chronicles of time. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 


By Rev. S. L. Geroutp. 


It is not easy for us of this genera- 
tion to realize our indebtedness to 
those who have lived before us. ‘* Our 
fathers labored, and we have entered 
into their labors.” Very many of the 
appliances of life, which so greatly 
add to our comfort and usefulness, 
were not known to our immediate 
ancestors, though they prepared the 
way for them. On our farms the 
mowing machine can usually be run 
their entire length without raising the 
cutter bar, because our fathers dug 





out the stumps and removed the rocks. 
If it be true, as is alleged by many, 
that we of this generation are living 
too much for ourselves, it is unques- 
tionably true that there were not a 
few of a former generation who lived 
for their children,—and, it may be ad- 
ded, they had children for whom to 
live. Deprived, as most of them 
were, of the privileges of a school 
education, it is a matter of surprise 
that our fathers should have mani- 
fested the interest they did in the 
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establishment of institutions of learn- 
ing, and in the education of their 
children. As there were no high 
schools in those days, and as the 
common school afforded only the 
barest outline of an education, they 
had their ‘* select schools,” as they 
were called, where by the payment 
of a moderate tuition their children 
could be under the instruction of a 
competent teacher during the spring 
and fall of the year, while in the sum- 
mer and winter they worked upon the 
farm, or were employed in teaching 
some district school. Charters and 
funds were secured for the founda- 
tion of academies, where the young 
men could prepare for college, and the 
young women obtain an education 
that would fit them for any position 
in life. The self-denial practised by 
them, that these institutions might be 
founded, and that their children might 
have their benefits, is almost pathetic. 
All our older academies have 2 history 
that would be tearful reading could it 
all be written. 

Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H., has a history of only three 
fourths of a century, but it is one well 
worthy of being written. Its origin 
was at a time when the country was 
being tainted with French infidelity. 
Good men were becoming alarmed at 
its spread, and felt that no pains nor 
expense should be spared to meet and 
overthrow it. Asa result of the low 
state of religion and the condition of 
the country at this time, there was a 
great scarcity of ministers. Christian 
people saw that something must be 
done to increase the supply, or there 
was danger that we should be swamp- 
de upon the rocks of infidelity. The 
original idea with those who started 


this academy was to found a school 
where the young men, with no other 
advantages than those afforded by the 
common schools of that day, could be 
trained at the least possible expense 
of time and money for the work of the 
ministry. 

Thus a religious rather than an ed- 
ucational idea was at the bottom of 
this institution. It was helped on by 
the glowing accounts of a similar 
school in Scotland, brought home by 
a young man from this state who had 
been there for an education. Coun- 
cils were called by churches in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, to take into 
consideration the establishment of 
such a school, and these were followed 
by a larger council, in which were rep- 
resented some of the leading churches 
throughout New England, and includ- 
ed such men as President Dwight of 
Yale, and Professors Porter, Stuart, 
and Woods of Andover Theological 
Seminary. This council was conven- 
ed at Windsor, Vt., 21 October 1812. 
Its members were not at first in agree- 
ment, but the argument of President 
Dwight for a liberally educated min- 
istry was so convincing, that, after 
much discussion, the original plan was 
abandoned, and a constitution adopted 
which is embraced, essentially, in the 
present charter of the institution. 

Instead of a Seminary, it was re- 
solved to make it an Academy, ‘* to 
assist in the education of poor and 
pious young men for the gospel min- 
istry, and such others as may be ad- 
mitted by the trustees, subject to pay 
tuition.” Under this arrangement 
none could be aided without declaring 
their purpose to pursue a full course 
of college and theological studies. As 
showing that it had its origin in the 
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united churches of New England, it 
was at that time resolved to call it 
Union Academy. 

The history of this institution would 
not be complete without some notice 
of the man whose name it bears. He 
was born in Preston, Conn., 20 May, 
1753. When sixteen years of age 
his father emigrated to Plainfield, N. 
H., where he bought a large tract of 
land, which included the present vil- 
lage of Meriden. At this time he 
had not learned to read. He served 
four years or more in the war of the 
Revolution, rising to the rank of ad- 
jutant. Returning to his home he 
became a man of affairs, engaging 
not only in trade, but being the active 
business man of the community. 

He was a member of the ecclesias- 
tical council where this institution 
had its birth, and where, as he had 
no children, he pledged $6,000 for its 
immediate use, and a large part of 
his property at his disease, on condi- 
tion of its location at Meriden. This 
very liberal offer was at once accepted. 
He was made one of the trustees, and 
as such ‘‘ was very actively engaged 
in making the necessary arrangements 
for a building and for the commence- 
ment of the school ; and though many 
in the vicinity were liberal in their 
subscriptions for the erection of a 
suitable building, vet a considerable 
portion of the expense was ultimately 
paid by him.” His death occurred 27 
February, 1817, so he was not per- 
mitted to see the prominent position 
which the school took a few years 
later. On his death his name was 
added to that under which it was 
originally chartered. 

The academy was chartered in 1813, 
and its first building was dedicated 
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9 January, 1815, the first term of 
school opening on the following day, 
with seven pupils in attendance. 

Otis Hutchins, A. M. (D.C. 1804), 
was its first principal. Although pos- 
sessing talents of no mean order, and 
winning the respect of the citizens 
and of his pupils, and being a supe- 
rior scholar, it was soon found that 
he was not the proper person to or- 
ganize such an institution as the trus- 
tees desired to establish. After four 
years he gave place to John L. Park- 
hurst (B. U. 1812), who also failed 
to meet the requirements. Other 
things occurred to embarrass the wel- 
fare of the school, particularly some 
difficulty in bringing to a settlement 
the executor of the Kimball estate. 
During a part of the three years that 
Mr. Parkhurst was principal there 
were no regular of the 
school—only private recitations of a 
few scholars. 


sessions 


In 1822 the academy came into the 
possession of about $32,000 from the 
estate of Mr. Kimball. In the early 
part of the same year Israel Newell 
(Bowd. C. 1819) succeeded to the 
principalship. These two circum- 
stances infused new life into the 
school, and it entered upon an era of 
prosperity which constantly increased 
for about fifty years. Though not 
equal in scholarship to his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Newell seemed to have the 
necessary qualifications to develop the 
institution according to the idea of its 
founders. During his administration, 
such men as President Larabee of Mid- 
dlebury, President Smith of Dart- 
mouth, President Brown of Hamilton, 
and Professors D. H. Allen, Ira 
Young, D. J. Noyes, E. A. Lawrence, 
and others, were educated here. In 
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1824, the first academy building, in- 
cluding a library of some value, was 
burned. Steps were taken at once to 
replace it, and what is now the wing, 
as seen in the accompanying plate, 
was completed in 1825. 

Cyrus S. Richards, who was grad- 
uated here in 1831, became its princi- 
pal in 1835, immediately after his grad- 
uation at Dartmouth. The standard 
of the school was now gradually raised 
so that it soon became the equal of 
the best schools of the land. Although 
young ladies had previously been ad- 
mitted, yet in 1840 a regular female 
department was opened, Madam 
Kimball having bequeathed ten thou- 
sand dollars for this purpose. The 
main building, as seen in the plate, 
was completed that year in season to 
accommodate the new department. 
The school now had not only its male 
and female departments, but its clas- 
sical, its literary and classical, and 
its English courses of study, each re- 
quiring three years to complete it. 
Young men and women, not only from 
the New England ‘states, but from 
distant states, were attracted here by 
the reputation of the school, which 
had extended even to foreign lands. 
Upwards of three hundred were pres- 
ent some of the terms, and more than 
sixty, in the two departments, have 
been graduated in a single year. 

Added to his superior qualities as 
a teacher, Dr. Richards (LL. D., Dart- 
mouth 1865) was a skilful disciplin- 
arian; and though there are some 
living who may not remember all his 
methods with special delight, yet all 
must bear testimony that he managed 
the school as few would have been 
able to do it. With all that may be 
said of his methods, he succeeded in 


building up one of the best academies 
the country had then enjoyed. He 
was helped in his work by excellent 
assistants, among whom was Alphon- 
zo Wood the botanist, Cyrus Bald- 
win, Rev. E. T. Rowe, Abel Wood, 
and many others, besides the princi- 
pals of the female departments— 
Misses Green, McKeen, Fuller, Rich- 
ards, and Bates. 

The War of the Rebellion some- 
what interfered with the school, as 
many of its students went into the 
army, and the source of supply was 
drawn upon by the exigencies of the 
country ; but after the war it soon re- 
covered what it had lost. It may be 
said that the record of its students in 
the war was a brilliant one. 

After thirty-six years of faithful 
service, in 1871 Dr. Richards felt 
compelled toresign. The burden had 
become too heavy for him, and it was 
proper that it should be shifted to 
younger shoulders. Since that time 
the position of principal has been 
held by several able gentlemen, all 
well qualified for the position; but 
the glory of the school had departed. 
The establishment of high schools in 
all the large towns, the multiplication 
of academies, the depreciation of the 
funds, and the inaccessibility of Mer- 
iden,—all have conspired to break 


down the prestige of the school. 
* 7 + * * 


The true worth of a person is to be 
gauged not by his place on the roll of 
fame, nor by his rating on ’Change, 
but by what he has done for humanity. 
Measuring this academy by a similar 
standard, we see that she has done a 
most important work for the world, 
and is entitled to a position of the 
very highest eminence. In 1880 the 
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writer published a historical catalogue 
of this academy, at which time it had 
graduated nearly thirteen hundred 
gentlemen, and more than three hun- 
dred and fifty ladies. Besides these, 
there were a greater number who had 
pursued a partial course, and went 
elsewhere to complete it, or were here 
a few terms in some of the depart- 
ments, and then went out to their life 
work, greatly enriched and strength- 
ened by the education and stimulus 
here received. Of the graduates, near- 
ly three hundred and fifty have be- 
come ministers, twenty-six going 
abroad as missionaries. Over three 
hundred have entered the legal pro- 
fession, over two hundred have be- 
come physicians, forty have become 
editors. Nearly five hundred and fifty 
of its graduates have entered Dart- 
mouth college. It has given to the 
world seven college presidents, and 
thirty-four professors in colleges or 
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professional schools. Four of its 
graduates have been members of con- 
gress, and four have been judges in 
our higher courts. But this does not 
begin to measure its usefulness. No 
one can tell of the inspiration and 
help received by the thousands who 
have enjoyed its advantages, who 
have gone out to their work, and, 
without making to themselves a great 
name, have been exerting a refining 
and helpful influence upon the world 
so far as they were brought in con- 
tact with it. And these influences 
shall be continued, through those 
whom they affected, during the com- 
ing generations. New England’s po- 
sition to-day is higher than it would 
have been but for Kimball Union 
Academy. It still lives, ably presid- 
ed over by David G. Miller and a 
corps of worthy assistants, doing the 
best possible work with the means it 
possesses. 


HANOVER IN THE CONVENTION OF 1788. 


By Freperick CHAsE. 


If the influence of Samuel Liver- 
more was the determining factor in 
the ratification of the Federal consti- 
tution, its efficiency was largely due 
to the unanimity of the Grafton dele- 
gates—broken only by a single vote— 
and this very likely to the fact that 
the towns of the Connecticut valley 
in the border troubles from which 
they had now but just emerged, had 
looked to Mr. Livermore, almost alone 
among the officials of the Exeter gov- 
ernment, for countenance and sup- 
port. 


Hanover, though not a shire town, 
was at this period at the head of the 
county in wealth and in population. 
It had been the first (with Lebanon) 
to antagonize the Exeter party in 
1776, and the last to give up the con- 
test in 1785, when it consented for 
the first time to fill a seat in the gen- 
eral court, the right of separate rep- 
resentation being at last accorded to 
Hanover and Lebanon alone in Graf- 
ton county. 

In the convention of 1788 Hanover 


was represented by Jonathan Free- 
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man, who had been an active spirit in 
the local political agitations of the 
preceding decade. He came of an 
adventurous stock. He was born in 
Mansfield, Conn., March 21, 1745, 
and died in Hanover, August 20, 
1808, aged 63. His father, and all 
his paternal ancestors to the fifth gen- 
eration (and possibly more), carried 
the name of Edmund. The first ap- 
peared on this side the water at Sau- 
gus (Lynn), Mass., in 1735, and two 
years later as the leader of a party of 
settlers on Cape Cod under a grant 
from Plymouth Colony in what is now 
the town of Sandwich. His son Ed- 
mund, a generation later, represented 
that town seven years in the general 
court. 

In the next of the line the ancestral 
spirit showed itself anew in the pur- 
chase, in 1702, of a half interest in a 
thousand acres of wild land in Wind- 
ham county, Conn., afterwards in- 
cluded in the town of Mansfield. 
Thither (from Yarmouth, Mass.) his 
son Edmund (Jonathan’s grandfather) 
removed, witha large family, in 1742. 

On the opening of the Upper Con- 
necticut valley in 1760, Jonathan’s 
father, then known as Edmund, Junior 
(a graduate of Harvard college of 
1733), true to the family instinct, 
was attracted to the new enterprise. 
With another prominent gentleman of 
Mansfield he appeared in Portsmouth, 
among the earliest of the adventurers, 
in behalf of a syndicate of two hun- 
dred and forty citizens of that part 
of Connecticut, and obtained, July 4, 
1761, a grant of four townships—the 
first of the new crop of **‘ New Hamp- 
shire grants.” To the settlement of 
one of these—the town of Hanover— 
Jonathan and his elder brother Ed- 


mund (styled the 3d) devoted them- 
selves. With the help of their father 
and brothers and working parties, 
they personally surveyed and lotted 
it, and in 1765 made the first settle- 
ment in its borders. No less than 
five of the Freeman brothers became 
permanent and prominent settlers. 
One of them—Russell Freeman—had 
the honor of being, in 1785, the first 
representative ever sent by Hanover 
to the general court of the state, and 
in 1796 was chosen speaker of the 
house. In 1805 he was a victim, at 
the county jail in Haverhill, of one 
of the most noted and brutal murders 
ever committed in the state. 

Jonathan himself was, however, the 
most prominent of all the brothers in 
local affairs. He was a leading spirit, a 
ruling elder, in Rev. Mr. Burroughs’s 
church, which excommunicated the 
Grafton presbytery. He was for a 
long series of years town-clerk and 
selectman. He was, also, by reason 
of his experience, final arbiter in all 
questions of survey and boundary in 
the town, and in 1771 had the honor 
of laying out with great skill and fore- 
sight the village, contiguous to the 
college. 

In 1773 he obtained from the pro- 
vincial legislature an important recti- 
fication of the boundaries of the town ; 
and several times during the Revolu- 
tionary War he appeared at Exeter as 
the envoy and advocate of the United 
Western towns. He served as lieu- 
tenant of his brother Edmund’s com- 
pany in the campaign of October, 
1776, at the defence of Ticonderoga, 
and, with the rest, received the writ- 
ten thanks of General Gates. With 
Bezaleel Woodward he represented 
the town in most of the important 
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conventions upon the grants between 
1776 and 1780, and in the general 
assembly of Vermont in the unions of 
1778 and 1781. He was also a jus- 
tice of the peace under Vermont ap- 
pointment. He enjoyed a similar dis- 
tinction under a New Hampshire com- 
mission from 1794. 

Mr. Freeman was a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature for Han- 
over from 1787 to 1792 and again in 
1795, and a delegate to the State Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1791. He 
was a member of the council from 
1789 to 1796, and state senator from 
1789 to 1794. He had the happiness 
of voting for Washington as one of 
the presidential electors in 1793, and 
from 1797 to 1801 he was a member 
of congress. As such he was one of 
the unhappy crowd that were com- 
pelled, in 1800, to turn their backs on 
the comforts of Philadelphia and as- 
sist in setting up the machinery of 
government in the swamps on the Po- 
tomac. In 1790 he received a respect- 
able number of votes in his own town 
(and possibly in others) for governor 
of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Freeman’s connections and cir- 
cumstances made it natural that he 
should be called into the councils of 
the college. He acted for it in early 
years in enforcing the tardily paid 
subscriptions made for its settlement 
here, and for a long series of years 
(quite down to his death) he was its 
trusted agent in superintending loca- 
tions and surveys of its large landed 
interests. For the last twenty years 
of his life, beginning in 1788, he was 
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entrusted with the management and 
disposal of the college lands under 
the name of ‘ financier’—an office 
wholly distinct from that of treas- 
urer; and from 1793, he was an influ- 
ential member of the board of trust, 
distinguished after a time as an active 
partisan of the second Wheelock. 

Mr. Freeman, in the convention of 
1788, voted for the Federal constitu- 
tion in harmony with the general sen- 
timent of his constituents, though, so 
far as we know, without formal in- 
structions. The town was for many 
years Federalist by an overwhelming 
majority. At no less than six elec- 
tions its vote was unanimous on that 
side. 

Mr. Freemen’s wife was Sarah, 
daughter of Jeremiah Huntington, of 
Norwich, Conn. ; married February 2, 
1775. She survived him almost forty 
years, dying in Hanover at the age of 
98, September 18, 1846. Longevity 
was a family inheritance. Their eld- 
est child was Peyton Randolph Free- 
man, long clerk of the United States 
court, and a lawyer of eminence at 
Portsmouth. The second son, ‘* Es- 
quire” Jonathan, long a prominent 
citizen of the college village, died 
there in 1855, aged 81; Edward died 
in Lebanon in 1868, aged 87; Asa, 
for more than fifty years an esteemed 
member of the bar in Dover, died in 
1867, aged 80; Samuel, a physician 
at Saratoga, N. Y., died in 1870, aged 
80. Two maiden daughters attained 
similar advanced age in Hanover, the 
elder, Sarah, dying in 1871, at the 
age of 88. 
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THE BULOW PLANTATION. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Captain Homer, as the reader is 
aware, was by no means the victim 
of the four Indians, as his friends 
both within and without the Bulow 
fortress mournfully anticipated, but, 
alive and well and in the full pos- 
session of every faculty, was about 
leaving the cabin of the hermit hunt- 
er, Andrew Shepard, to seek his 
lady-love, and, if possible, to rescue 
her from her abductors, or to revenge 
her death. He could not for a mo- 
ment suppose that even Indians would 
ruthlessly destroy such feminine love- 
liness, but he was all the more impa- 
tient to be near and protect her. 
That he should lay off the uniform of 
the United States army and don the 
scanty garb of the aborigines would 
have shocked him, had he not known 
that the former was a certain death- 
warrant were he to encounter the In- 
dians, while the latter was indispen- 
sable to any prospect of success in 
his hazardous undertaking. 

And then the coolness and evident 
experience and judgment of his new 
acquaintance impressed him. The 
shot from the bank being so calcu- 
lated as to destroy the two armed 
assailants and so startle the firing 
party in their aim as to effectually 
destroy it, gave indication of rapidity 
of thought as well as of execution, 
and displayed a wonderful fertility of 
expedients and stratagems. Every 
after act showed the well balanced 
mind, in spite of the mania he almost 
boasted of; and his promise to as- 
sist in rescuing Helen and Isabella 


had placed Homer completely under 
his directions. 

As they stood by the open door of 
the cabin, after a frugal meal from 
the hunter’s larder, Shepard said,— 

‘* What is your front name, Cap- 
tain Homer?” 

** Clarence.” 

** Well, that is not very Injunny!” 

‘* That is true.” 

** But you want an Injun name!” 

‘* Very well! you have made me 
an Indian, and now you can name 
me.” 

‘*Then I name you Heavy-Bear. 
Will that suit?” 

‘*Anything. But what is your 
Indian name?” 

** Old-enough-to-ride-a-horse.” 

‘But that seems to me to be 
rather too long for familiar conver- 
sation.” 

** You can shorten it.” 

**T will let you abbreviate it your- 
self.” 

‘* Well, then, call me Old-Horse.” 

** Old-horse, don’t you think it is 
time for us to start on the war- 
path?” 

‘Yes, Heavy-Bear, but we must 
first mature our plans, subject, of 
course, to change from unforeseen 
events. We can’t search the whole 
territory of Florida for the girls, so 
we must narrow down our hunting- 
ground to the smallest limit, for 
what we do must be done to-night.” 

**Go on, I am all attention.” 

‘*You say the girls were being 
dragged away to the southward when 
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you caught your last glimpse of 
them?” 

“Te.” 

** Well, now, I will suppose, for a 
moment, that I am the old chief who 
has captured them, or the young 
chief who has saved their lives to 
brighten his lodge. What would I 
do? I should either leave them un- 
der a trusty guard in my close neigh- 
borhood, where I could occasionally 
keep an eye on them, or I would 
place them in some secure spot not 
very far from me, where I should 
trust to the obscurity and want of a 
trail to hide them. Yes, captain, 
they are either in their very midst, 
or at some hiding-place near. If 
they attack to-night, the wounded 
ones will retire by easy stages towards 
the everglades to-morrow, and with 
them will go the captives. Indians 
march too light and far too hurriedly 
to be bothered with women.” 

‘* Well, are you ready now?” 

‘* Yes, we may as well start. It 
will be night by the time we get near 
the castle, as you call it. I will take 
my stout little bow and a few arrows ; 
they may be of some service.” 

So, being all ready, they moved 
off in the same way they had gained 
the cabin, until they came to the 
bear track on the west side of the 
swamp, when they turned to the 
right and entered the oaks on the 
upland, still following the track un- 
til they came to the pine barren. 

Here they assumed the peculiar 
gait of the Indians, lest they should 
be encountered by some wandering 
scout. They arrived at the Ocean 
road from Bulow’s as the shades of 
night rendered everything indistinct. 
Pausing here till complete darkness 
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shrouded the scene, they advanced 
with the slouchy run peculiar to Indi- 
ans across the causeway and over 
the bridge at the gate. 

An Indian, apparently recognizing 
the two, muttered, in his guttural 
language,— 

‘* Where are the remainder of the 
braves?” 

**Coming behind,” said Shepard, 
in the same tone and language. 

They were now inside the line of 
the Indians, and wandered about at 
will, trying to gain some information 
about the captive ladies. Gradually 
they skirted the whole home farm 
outside of the line formed to attack 
the fortress, and had more 
reached the south face of the castle, 
where preparations were being made 
to use the ram against the heavy 
portal. Two of the chiefs approached 


once 


and stood by, seeing their orders ex- 
ecuted. Homer laid himself prone 
on the ground, with his rifle pointing 
towards the castle, as he could see 
many others doing, while Shepard 
the chiefs and 
stood with several braves in the rear 


boldly approached 


of the chiefs, as if to take and carry 
any order or message. 

The two were King Philip, chief of 
all the Indians, and Osceola, who, 
with Wild-cat, was the most trusted 
of the warriors that rushed into that 
ill-fated conflict. 

*“*The pale-faces, with their ne- 
groes, are well posted in that store- 
house,” said Philip. 

‘* My brother’s words are true, but 
our braves have sworn a great oath 
to burn and destroy every home and 
field of the white man on the hunting- 
ground of our fathers. Shall our first 
strike be a failure?” said Osceola. 
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‘* The Great Spirit forbid, but the 
omens are against us. Wild-cat has 
just returned from the ocean shore, 
where he followed the trail of the 
missing hunters till he came to their 
dead bodies, left naked for the car- 
rion crow. Their foreheads had the 
dreaded brand of the Black Demon 
who haunted my tribe many years 
ago.” 

‘* What, the Black Demon?” 

‘*The same, and as mysterious in 
his approach as formerly. During 
the long peace he has been sleeping ; 
now his appearance brings dread to 
the old chief’s heart for the good of 
his children.” 

** My knife will find his heart some 
day, be he man or devil,” said Os- 
ceola.” 

‘*May your words be true, my 
brother,” continued Philip. “] 
would gladly spill my own heart’s 
blood to drag him to the Great Spirit 
with me. But enough of him, lest 
the fear of the Unknown make my 
braves white with terror.” 

After a pause, Philip continued : 

‘*A prophet warned our fathers 
many suns ago to shun the white 
men who came in big canoes. That 
wreck on the sands had a crew of 
Yankees, with a chief who is old and 
cunning.” 

** Why should we fear the Yankees ? 
I have heard the men of the planta- 
tions laugh at them, and call them 
suttlers, and boast that five Yankees 
made but one white man. With 
equal force we whip the planters and 
leave their bones to bleach in the 
sun,” said Osceola. ‘* Should this 
handful oppose our old warriors?” 

‘*T have travelled to their far 
country, where they have not only 
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conquered the Indians, but the cli- 
mate also. Their lodges are as high 
as yonder pine trees; the country is 
full of them. Their farm-houses are 
within call. No enemy ever invaded 
their land and escaped. I know the 
Yankees better than the white men 
of the plantations do, and I would 
treat with them for peace did they 
not demand my hunting-grounds !” 

‘*Their cunning did not protect 
their squaws,” answered Osceola. 

‘* Tt may save them yet. Are they 
not exposed?” 

‘* No, they are safe in the distant 
swamp. I did not spare them to 
lose them. I would defy the Black 
Demon to lead them away in safety.” 

While the chiefs were thus con- 
versing the Indians were collecting 
in a great mass preparing to storm 
the door, and as the order to advance 
was given the hunter dropped by the 
side of Homer and whispered,— 

‘* After the first discharge, limp 
away after me as if wounded. I 
know where they are—the girls.” 

For a moment only they waited, 
when of a sudden the whole fortress 
blazed with light, and the iron and 
leaden messengers came screeching 
into the darkness. During the con- 
fusion they gained the extreme rear, 
and hurried along the open fields 
towards the swamp. Gaining the 
wood, Shepard stopped and said,— 

** Osceola has hidden the girls in a 
safe place, he says, and I know the 
darkest, densest jungle apparently in 
the territory, but within the ground 
is high and dry. There is no need 
for you to go until I reconnoitre. 
You must have the assurance that 
they are there before your patience 
will allow you to meet all the obsta- 
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cles you must, without a murmur 
or a stumble. Wait here until I 
return.” 

In an instant he was lost in the 
gloom of the swamp. 

Homer stood patiently awaiting his 
return for a long time without a 
motion. As minute after minute 
passed and the hunter did not return, 
Homer began to fear for his new 
friend’s safety, and regretted not 
having accompanied him. 

While he stood thus he thought he 
heard a noise of some one approach- 
ing stealthily, and glancing over his 
shoulder he saw an Indian advancing 
toward him with uplifted knife that 
gleamed in the surrounding gloom, 
so polished was its blade. Quick as 
thought he sprang towards the savage 
and caught his uplifted arm with his 
left hand, and held it as in a vise, 
while with his right hand he sought 
his own trusty blade, and struck for 
the heart of his assailant. The tricks 
of the boxer were evidently known to 
the enemy, for Homer’s stroke fell in 
the same way his opponent's had, his 
wrist being held in a soft but steel- 
Then for a moment a 
silent but terrible struggle ensued, 
Homer being the larger of the two, 


like grasp. 


but the other having equal strength 
and as much quickness. For a minute 
the struggle continued, and the old 
hunter, softly approaching, was for a 
moment taken by surprise; but on 
more closely observing the antago- 
nists, he said,— ‘+ Gentlemen, this 
won't do! Homer, ease up on that 


' 


man! He is some such an Indian as 
you are.” 

As his name was uttered, Homer 
felt his arm released, and a voice 


whispered,— 
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**Thank God that I did not mur- 
der you!” 

**Who are you?” demanded Ho- 
mer. 

‘*Your friend, Tristan Hernan- 
dez,” and they fairly embraced, such 
was the revulsion of feeling. 

‘**You must do your talking at 
some other time,” said Shepard, the 
hermit hunter. ‘* There is need for 
both of you. I found the hummock, 
and after a while heard a long sigh. 
I know they are there. You must 
follow me, and not raise your feet 
from the water, but steadily press 
them through. Mr. Hernandez, your 
assistance is timely. When we reach 
the hummock, you must continue on 
until you reach the other side, and 
then enter, and get close upon the 
guard. When you hear my rifle lock 
click, spring upon the savage, and 
pin him to the ground. Homer, you 
are to do the same on the side with 
me. I will be the reserve guard. 


Now, not a word until the ladies are 


safe.” 

Slowly and laboriously they made 
their way through the swamp for a 
quarter of a mile, climbing over fall- 
en logs, pushing aside the dark moss- 
es from their faces, not knowing what 
hidden horror lay in the dark waters 
about their feet. 

Noiselessly they approached, and 
commenced their snake-like progress 
on to the high ground within the 
hummock. As he got nearer, Homer 
could distinctly hear his own heart 
beat, not from fear or anxiety, but 
from the emotion of being near the 
being whom he loved best of all on 
earth, whom but a few hours before 
he had despaired of ever seeing again. 
Allowing full time for Tristan to 
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gain his position, the ominous click 
of the hunter’s rifle sounded, and 
Shepard sprang by Homer towards 
the ladies, raising his knife to strike 
either of the guards who should not 
be overcome readily. Neither of the 
half-breeds gave the muscular gentle- 
men any trouble, but calmly awaited 
their fate as they lay pinioned to the 
ground. 

** Not a word, ladies, we are your 
friends,” whispered Shepard. “We ’ve 
come to save you.” 

** Who are you, sir?” asked Helen, 
softly. 

** Me and two other fellows. Come, 
Hernandez, drive home that knife ; 
he is waiting for it.” 

**Oh! Tristan, do n't kill that poor 
little fellow,” said Isabella; ** he has 
been good to us.” 

** Well, Heavy-Bear, you will settle 
yours, 1 hope.” 

‘*]T have not got the nerve,” said 
Homer, in a low tone. 

* That is right, dear Clarence,” 
called Helen, softly. 

‘**Then I must do it for them. 
These boys must not tell the tale,” 
said Shepard. 

** Can you not spare their lives for 
our sakes?” begged Helen. ‘* They 
cannot be bad Indians, they are so 
young.” 

‘*Come here and gag this fellow, 
and I will fix him, Old-Horse,” said 
Homer. ‘*I learned a trick at the 
country school which will work in bis 
case.” 

When he was gagged, Homer 
bound his wrists firmly with stout 
leathern thongs from the half-breed’s 
belt, and doubling up his knees, en- 
circled them by his pinioned arms. 
The rifle was then thrust over his 
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arms and under his knees, and for 
greater security firmly lashed in place. 
The other half-breed was secured in 
the same manner, and the two were 
lashed together, back to back, with a 
small tree between them. 

‘‘Now, that I call cute,” said 
Shepard; and then addressing the 
half-breeds,—‘*When your chief, Os- 
ceola, comes, you can tell him that 
you are the first Indians on the war- 
path who were ever spared by 

THE BLACK DEMON. 

And add, that I accepted his chal- 
lenge to free these pale-faced maid- 
ens, and that I now go with them to 
the happy islands. I will leave your 
number on the tree over your heads,” 
—and he cut with his dirk LV and 
LVI. *‘* You will not need your leg- 
gings and moccasins for some time, 
so I will borrow them for the young 
ladies. You will need them, too, my 
friends, before you get out of these 
woods.” 

By his advice, Helen and Isabella 
drew on the moccasins and leggings, 
which would protect their ankles and 
limbs from the tangled undergrowth 
of vines and prickly palmettos they 
would be obliged to pass through in 
the forest. The party was now 
ready for departure. 

** Must I walk through that swamp 
with the water to my waist, Cousin 
Clarence?” asked Helen. 

**How did you get here?” de- 
manded her cousin. 

**A very gallant savage gentleman 
brought me in his arms, if you mast 
know.” 


** Well, I will do the best I can, 
but I probably shall have to stop to 
rest occasionally.” 

So taking her in his arms, while 
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Tristan came after with Isabella, he 
followed Shepard in a westerly direc- 
tion, gradually swinging to the north, 
and in a very short time arrived at 
the avenue by which the captain had 
approached the Bulow plantation on 
the day of his arrival. 

Shepard motioned them to remain 
where they first struck the road, while 
he went ahead to the outlet, where it 
opened into the clearing of the plan- 
tation. Ina short time he returned, 
and on foot, Indian file, they pro- 
ceeded, Shepard in advance. Homer 
noticed a dark body near the outlet, 
but nothing was said in regard to it. 
Turning to the north in the clearing, 
they advanced rapidly to the heavy 
woods in that direction, and then just 
within its border took an easterly 
course towards the creek beyond the 
castle and mansion. 

Shepard had correctly calculated 
that some active preparation was in 
progress for storming the castle, and 
that the path would be comparatively 
free from danger; and so it proved 
until they struck the bank of the 
creek, and stopped to rest. Then a 
light sprang from the castle walls, 
and soon the whole area was brightly 
illuminated. The ladies crouched in 
a small depression of the ground, and 
were covered by a blanket. Homer 
laid down with his head resting on 
the blanket and on the waist of Isa- 
bella beneath, and a piece of blanket 
was drawn across his face, and tied 
behind his neck. Tristan quickly 
bound up his leg, as if wounded, and 
lay down on the opposite side of the 
blanket, of course near to Helen. 
The arrangement had been none too 
quickly made, for as the fire blazed 
up they were in a bright light, al- 
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though partially covered by the creek- 
bank. In a few minutes various par- 
ties passed and repassed. 

Presently Osceola stood on the 
bank, and, looking down, said,— 

‘*What ! are more of my brave men 
wounded?” 

‘** Yes, my brother; both my boys 
are wounded very near the heart. 
My oldest has, besides, lost some of 
his jaw. My youngest will want a 
new rib, I think, to supply a vacan- 
cy.” 

**So serious as that? What are 
the names of your two boys?” 

** Heavy-Bear and Fighting-Cock.” 

**And yours?” 

** Old - enough - to - ride - a-horse,— 
known as Old Horse, of the Creek 
tribe from the Okefonoko morass.” 

The serious young Indian turned 
away, and the party fell into silence. 

In an hour preparations were made 
to renew the assault on the castle, 
and but a few remained above or be- 
low the bank. One watchful sentinel 
at the bridge had to be disposed of, 
and while the full bustle of prepara- 
tion was going on above, Shepard de- 
parted, and in a little time returned, 
and led the party onward. 

They nearly stumbled over several 
bodies, but passed the gauntlet in 
safety ; and as the grand attack com- 
menced on the castle, they stepped 
into Tristan’s light boat, which was 
drawn up on the shore below the 
dam. Quite a number of other boats 
were moored beside it, so it would 
not be missed until morning, even if 
then. Seizing the sculls, the three men 
paddled noiselessly down the stream 
for some distance, when Shepard mo- 
tioned them to cease paddling, and 
said,— 
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‘**T must leave you now, my friends. 
You know the stream; keep down to 
the junction of Smith creek, and then 
follow that up till you come to the 
bridge. I will be there in two hours. 
I will try to mislead the savages on 
the trail. You can conceal your boat 
beneath the bridge until I come. If 
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I am not there in three hours, you 
can take the party to my cabin, Cap 
tain Homer; and after that, do as 
you may to escape, for I shall be 
dead if not with you. Be sure and 
scuttle the boat when you leave it.” 

Directing the boat to the right 
bank, the old hunter sprang ashore. 


[To be continued.] 


WILLIS HALL MORRILL. 


Witurs Hatt Morr, who died 
at National City, California, August 
29, 1887, was a native of Warner, 
N.H., but most of his life was passed 
in Concord. He was, at the time of 
his death, sixty years of age. Al- 
though his earth life was not marked 
by brilliant achievements, viewed su- 
perficially it was one of the noblest 
examples for our youth to imitate 
ever set for them. Being the son of 
poor parents, of a large family of chil- 
dren, with none of the advantages 
boys to-day enjoy, he took up the 
burden of self-support at the tender 
age of eleven years. With his light 
wardrobe in a small bundle, his only 
capital a strong moral and intellectual 
nature, he went out from the parental 
nest to seek employment. From that 
time on he earned every dollar he ever 
spent, and kept intact his store of 
morality. 

Although possessed of much nat- 
ural spirit and an extremely sensitive 
nature, he was never betrayed into 
uttering an unkind or profane word ; 
and so firmly fixed were his principles 
of temperance from his earliest child- 
hood, that he never drank his first 


glass of liquor, or indulged in the use 
of tobacco in any form. 

The little boy, sad at parting with 
his parents, brothers, and sisters, 
trudged along the lonesome road to 
Concord—that part of it now known 
as Penacook—guided by the kind- 
hearted travellers on the road to the 
home of Capt. Henry Rolfe, who took 
him into his employ as chore-boy on 
his farm. He discharged his duties 
so faithfully that he soon won the 
love of the whole family, and remained 
with them untjl he was twenty-one 
years of age. 

Possessing a remarkably retentive 
memory, and being passionately fond 
of books, his evenings were spent in 
study and reading; and it is safe to 
say that nothing of value that he read 
was ever forgotten. When a mere 
boy he distinguished himself for his 
knowledge of political matters, and 
became the child-oracle of men who 
had political questions to settle where 
dates and names were involved. ‘‘Ask 
Morrill” was a common saying when 
disagreeing politicians were unable to 
settle questions of political history ; 
and the lad’s decision set the matter 
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atrest. His knowledge of biography, 
especially of statesmen and military 
heroes, was practically inexhausti- 
ble. Although a thorough politician 
and statesman by nature, he never 
sought or would accept political pre- 
ferment or office, and adhered so tena- 
ciously to what he knew to be right 
that party lines were powerless to 
keep him in check. 

Mr. Morrill was prominent in Odd 
Fellowship, being for eighteen years 
an honored member of White Moun- 
tain Lodge, of Concord, filling accept- 
ably all offices in the power of the 
lodge to bestow. He occupied the 
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position of locomotive engineer on the 
Concord & Nashua Railroad six years, 
after which he engaged in business 
for himself in Concord. Failing in 
health he removed with his family to 
Southern California four years pre- 
vious to his death, hoping to be bene- 
fited by the change of climate. His 
wife, daughter, and son, all natives 
of Concord, remain in their adopted 
home. Mr. Morrill’s last resting- 
place overlooks the blue waters of 
the Pacific and the San Diego bay, 
with the mountains of Mexico and 
California in the background. 


THE VERMONT CONTROVERSY. 


By Rev. CHaries A. Downs, Lebanon, N. H. 


This controversy makes a singular 
chapter in the history of New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Vermont. 
Nothing like it is to be found in the 
history of any other part of the coun- 
try. Until a recent period the acts of 
this controversy—it might, indeed, 
be called a drama—were little known, 
and less understood. Dr. Belknap, 
writing of these times no later than 
1784, being himself an observer of 
them, says in respect to them,—* It is 
not easy to develop the intrigues of 
the several parties, or to clear their 
transactions from the obscurity which 
surrounds them. He who looks for 
consistencies in the proceedings of con- 
ventions and assemblies which were 
involved in this controversy, will be 
disappointed.” Nevertheless all hu- 
man transactions have their princi- 
ples and motives, and it is possible 
for the patient and persevering stu- 


dent to discover them, and so arrive 
at an understanding of them. In this 
case it must be confessed that the 
task is a difficult one, because of the 
number of the parties to the contro- 
versy, and because of the number 
and varying force of the motives and 
principles which governed the actors. 
There is not so much of obscurity as 
of complexity in these stirring events. 
The web is a tangled one, but the 
threads are whole, and with patience 
may be traced through to their ends. 
Inconsistencies are apparent only, 
and will, in the end, be found to be 
the natural results of well known 
principles of human‘ nature. 

Before entering upon an examina- 
tion of these extraordinary events, it 
may be well to mention the motives 
and principles governing the actors 
therein. They are these: 1. Griev- 
ances, real and fancied. 2. Neigh- 
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borly sympathy. 3. Self-interest. 
4. Patriotism. 5. Policy, American 
and British. 

Many of the grants of land were 
made by the crown before much ex- 
ploration had been made. There was 
profound ignorance of the interior 
regions,—of their extent and boun- 
daries. Under these circumstances 
it is not strange that grants of exten- 
sive territories should interfere with 
each other, that in some parts they 
should overlay each other, with the 
result that upon exploration and sur- 
vey different parties should have a 
title to the same lands. 

The Masonian Grant having its 
western line sixty miles from the sea, 
would not reach the Connecticut 
river. This western line, if straight, 
would commence in Rindge, and run 
through Jaffrey, Peterborough, Green- 
field, Francestown, Weare, Hopkin- 
ton, Concord, Canterbury, Gilmanton, 
across Lake Winnipiseogee, Wolfe- 
borough, Tuftonborough, to Ossipee. 
If a curve, as some contended that it 
should be, then it would commence 
in Fitzwilliam, and pass through 
Marlborough, Roxbury, Sullivan, Mar- 
low, Washington, Goshen, New Lon- 
don, Wilmot, Orange, Hebron, Ply- 
mouth, Campton, to or near the south 
line of Conway. 

Massachusetts claimed all the ter- 
ritory lying west of three miles north 
and east of the Merrimack river to 
the junction of the Pemigewasset and 
Winnipiseogee rivers, ‘* thence due 
north as far as a tree known as En- 
dicott’s tree, three miles north of the 
junction of the above rivers; thence 
due west to the South Sea.” The 
states both claimed the same territory, 
and after many years of disputes and 
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evasive decisions, the matter was 
finally referred to the king in council 
for his consideration. The final de- 
cision was ‘* that the northerly bound 
of the Province of Massachusetts be 
a curve line pursuing the course of 
the Merrimac River at three miles dis- 
tance, on the north side thereof, be- 
ginning at the Atlantic Ocean and 
ending at a point due north of Paw- 
tucket Falls, and a straight line 
drawn from thence due west till it 
meets with his majesty’s other gov- 
ernments.” 1740. 

This decision established the boun- 
dary between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, greatly to the advantage 
of the latter, but at the same time it 
opened the way to another dispute of 
far greater consequences. 

When, in 1741, Richard Hazzen, 
surveyor, was instructed to run ‘* the 
due west line till it meet his majesty’s 
other governments,” the question 
arose as to the western termination 
of this line. Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts had established their west- 
ern boundaries twenty miles east of 
Hudson’s river, thus establishing the 
eastern line of the Province of New 
York. It was held that New Hamp- 
shire would meet ‘* his majesty’s other 
governments” on this line of the other 
provinces. Accordingly, Surveyor 
Hazzen ran his due west line with an 
allowance of ten degrees for the vari- 
ation of the needle to a point twenty 
miles east of the Hudson river, thus 
annexing to New Hampshire the ter- 
ritory of Vermont. No serious atten- 
tion was given to this claim of terri- 
tory for a while, because of the 
French and Indian wars, which ren- 
dered any occupation of them danger- 
ous. During a short peace, Benning 
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Wentworth, royal governor, relying 
upon a description of the bounds of 
New Hampshire and instructions con- 
tained in his commission, granted a 
charter for the township of Benning- 
ton, Vt., twenty-four miles east of 
the Hudson (1750). He had written 
to Governor Clinton, of New York, 
informing him of his intentions to 
make grants of this territory in Ver- 
mont, and requested of him a descrip- 
tion of the bounds of New York, but 
made his grant before the receipt of 
any reply. When that reply came, it 
claimed Connecticut river as the east- 
ern boundary of the province of New 
York according to letters patent from 
King Charles II to the Duke of York, 
and so set up a claim to the territory 
of Vermont. Correspondence ensued 
between the governors of the respect- 
ive provinces, when it was agreed be- 
tween them that the matter should be 
submitted to the king for his determi- 
nation. 

Governor Wentworth continued to 
make grants from time to time in the 
disputed territory, till the close of 
the French and Indian wars, when in 
a single year, 1761, he granted fifty- 
nine townships, and a greater number 
in the two following years. New 
York was alarmed, and ‘‘ commanded 
the sheriff of Albany County to make 
a return of all persons who had taken 
possession of land under New Hamp- 
shire Grants and claimed jurisdiction 
to the Connecticut River.” Governor 
Wentworth issued 2 counter procla- 
mation designed to quiet the people 
in their grants. 

In 1764 the king determined the 
western boundary of New Hampshire 
and the eastern boundary of New 
York to be ‘* the western banks of 
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Connecticut river from where it enters 
the province of Massachusetts as far 
north as the forty-fifth degree of Lati- 
tude.” 

This decision, while it ended one 
controversy, opened the way for oth- 
ers. The words ‘‘to be” the boun- 
dary, are capable of two quite differ- 
ent interpretations. New York took 
the words in this sense,—that the 
Connecticut river had always been the 
boundary between the two provinces. 
Another party held that from the time 
of the decision onward, the Connec- 
ticut was to be the boundary. It 
makes a great difference which inter- 
pretation of the words is adopted. If 
the first, then the government of New 
Hampshire had no right to make these 
grants west of the Connecticut, for 
the territory did not belong to her, 
and the people on those lands must 
seek a renewal of their charters at the 
hands of New York, with consequent 
expense and trouble. If the other in- 
terpretation is correct, then the peo- 
ple on the New Hampshire grants 
west of the Connecticut might remain 
undisturbed in their possessions, as 
having received them by due author- 
ity. 

Another opening for controversy 
for our own days was left in the 
words ‘‘ western banks of the Con- 
necticut.” What is the exact line 
pointed out by those words? The 
meeting of the soil and the water? 
If so, whether at high, medium, or 
low water? It is a singular fact that 
this point, so likely to produce con- 
troversy, has never received an au- 
thoritative determination. 

New York took the first interpre- 
tation of the words ‘‘ to be,” and re- 
quired those who had received grants 
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under New Hampshire to renew their 
charters with new fees and a higher 
rate of quit-rent. The people resisted 
these claims, peaceably at first, and 
finally with force of arms. This is 
one element in the great controversy. 

New Hampshire abstained from fur- 
ther grants, but turned an inquiring 
eye, now and then, upon the New 
Hampshire grants west of Connecti- 
cut river. 

Soon the Revolution came, and with 
it a dissolution of royal authorities 
and decisions, and involved new rela- 
tions of the parties to the contest. 

There had been a growing discontent 
in some of the towns on the east side 
of the Connecticut. The first public 
utterance of it took place in town- 
meeting, February 1, 1776. 

Quest. Whither this meeting will 
Resolve to pursue the Present Plan 
Proposed in warning for the Redress 
of their grievances and choose a Com“ 
to Correspond with other towns on 
that subject. 

Resolved in the atffirm"’*. 
What are these ‘ grievances”? 
The warning is lost, and there is no 
further reference to them in the rec- 
ords. 

From other sources we learn what 
these ‘‘ grievances” are. The fol- 
lowing towns met in convention of 
delegates at College Hall, Hanover, 
July 31,1776: Plainfield, Lebanon, 
Enfield (alias Relhan), Canaan, Car- 
digan, Hanover, Lyme, Orford, Ha- 
verhill, Bath, and Landaff. Nehe- 
miah Estabrook, of Lebanon, was 
chairman, and Bezaleel Woodward, 
professor in Dartmouth college, was 
clerk. They issued an address, from 
which we learn the grievances of 
which they complained. 
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It should be remembered that New 
Hampshire had, at this time, declared 
her independence, and had assumed 
self-government. 

After a reference to the subsisting 
struggle of the Colonies with Eng- 
land, the address enumerates the 
causes of their complaints: 

That a convention, elected much as 
it chanced to happen, under our then 
broken and confused circumstances, 
assumed to determine how the pres- 
ent assembly should be elected, omit- 
ting some towns—uniting others for 
the purpose of sending one only; 
granting to some the liberty of send- 
ing one, and to others two, represent- 
atives, and others three, limiting the 
choice of representatives to persons 
of £200 estate, by this means depriv- 
ing many towns of any representa- 
tion, and others so in effect. 

In reply to objections to this com- 
plaint, they say that every town has 
a right to a voice in the formation of 
a government, whether it be large or 
small; ‘* that no person or body cor- 
porate can be deprived of any natu- 
ral or acquired right without forfeit- 
ure or voluntary surrender, neither of 
which can be pretended in this case ;” 
that to unite a number of towns for 
the purpose of choosing a representa- 
tive is as absurd as ‘* to take the souls 
of a number of different persons and 
say they make but one, while yet they 
remain separate and different.” To 
consent to be governed by a body 
elected in this way is, they say, to 
accept in their towns the very thing 
against which they are contending 
—taxation without representation. 

They further complain of the acts 
of the assembly, that they, thus un- 
equally elected, had chosen from 
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among themselves a certain number 
to be called a Council, thus dividing 
the representative body into two 
parts, which was an act for which 
they had no instruction from their 
constituents. 

That in future elections to the 
Council, they direct that twelve per- 
sons shall be elected, as follows: Five 
in the county of Rockingham, two in 
the county of Hillsborough, two in 
the county of Strafford, two in the 
county of Cheshire, and one in the 
county of Grafton, while they claim 
that the council should be chosen from 
the colony at large, instead of appor- 
tioning them among the counties. 

They complain that one portion of 
the state is seeking to aggrandize it- 
self at the expense of the other; that 
their petitions and .emonstrances 
have been treated with neglect and 
contempt. 

These, then, were their grievances. 
Some of them were well founded, as 
to inequality of representation. It 
is to be noticed that up to this period, 
1776, there never had been any rep- 
resentative to the assembly chosen 
from Lebanon. It appears, however, 
that Nehemiah Estabrooks sat in the 
convention at Exeter, though I find 
no record of his choice by the town. 
Lebanon was classed, first, with Han- 
over, Enfield, Canaan, Cardigan, and 
Grafton. In 1776, it appearing that 
these towns had inhabitants enough 
for two representatives, Lebanon was 
classed with Enfield and Grafton. 
It does not appear that there was any 
inequality in the apportionment of 
the representatives according to num- 
bers, but they contended that every 
town onght to have at least one 
representative. 
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In addition to these things, there 
was little sympathy between the peo- 
ple in the eastern and western por- 
tions of the state. They were differ- 
ent in their origin, in their ways of 
thinking and acting. The eastern 
settlements were much older, and 
something aristocratic. The western 
towns, not without some show of rea- 
son, felt that they were despised, or 
at least not properly estimated. 

This address, and the action of 
many of the towns refusing to have 
any dealings with New Hampshire, 
produced some effect upon the assem- 
bly, and a committee was appointed 
to visit Grafton county and take un- 
der consideration their complaints, 
and propose some measures to give 
them content. This committee re- 
ported conciliatory measures. But 
the attention of the people was sud- 
denly diverted to other matters. 

This state of mind of the people in 
the border towns should be kept in 
mind as a cause of their subsequent 
action. They were already disaffected 
towards New Hampshire for reasons 
altogether foreign to the Vermont 
controversy. 

The people of Vermont would un- 
doubtedly have submitted quietly to 
the rule of New York if they had 
been left undisturbed in their posses- 
sions. But that colony was not wise 
enough to pursue a conciliatory pol- 
icy. The temptation to gain was 
great, and the authorities fell before 
it. They began to regrant land al- 
ready held under grants from New 
Hampshire, demanding new fees and 
larger rents. This produced great 
excitement and distress. They re- 
monstrated: the oppressions contin- 
ued. They began to resist the au- 
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thorities by force. They organized 
bands, who administered summary 
punishment with beech rods to all 
who renewed their charters from New 
York. 

Various conventions of the towns 
were called, when, finally, January 
15, 1777, it was unanimously resolved 
that the district of land commonly 
called and known as the New Hamp- 
shire Grants be a new and separate 
state. They immediately informed the 
Continental Congress of this action, 
gave their reasons for it, and asked 
for recognition as a sovereign state. 
New York remonstrated against any 
such recognition. Congress received 
the papers from both parties, and 
‘** ordered that they lie on the table.” 

The new state proceeded with its 
organiza@ion with a stern determina- 
tion to maintain its independence. 
Congress would not recognize the 
new state, but did recognize some of 
its citizens so far as to appoint them 
to military commands,—among them 
Col. Seth Warner, who had raised 
soldiers for the defence of the coun- 
try. This gave great offence to New 
York. But both congress and the 
state were doing better than they 
knew; for when Ticonderoga ‘* was 
given up,” and the whole region left 
open to the enemy, these companies 
of Vermont proved invaluable for the 
defence of that exposed territory. 

The surrender of Ticonderoga and 
the invasion of Burgoyne’s army, for 
the moment, arrested the action of 
the contending parties. All was 
alarm and confusion. The people 
of the new state saw their dearly 
bought and bravely defended homes 
desolated by a ruthless enemy. They 
must have immediate assistance, or 


all must be lost. Detachments from 
Burgoyne’s army were marching in 
all directions. Where should they 
seek assistance? Not from New York, 
who had claimed authority over them, 
for they were rebels against that ju- 
risdiction. Besides, that colony was 
fully occupied with its own dangers. 
Not from the Continental Congress, 
who had ordered their papers to * lie 
on the table,” who were too far away 
and too slow. They had received 
their lands from New Hampshire, 
they never had any reason to complain 
of her rule over them, and to New 
Hampshire they naturally applied. 

Ira Allen, secretary of the council 
for Vermont, wrote, July 15, 1777, 
from Manchester, Vt., to the Com- 
mittee of Safety for New Hampshire, 
a most urgent request for assistance, 
vividly representing the condition of 
the people in the new state, that some 
of the towns were disposed to accept 
the protection of the British authori- 
ties very freely offered, while the oth- 
ers must remain as captives to see 
their possessions destroyed, or must 
forsake all and flee to other states. 

This request was laid before the 
New Hampshire assembly, July 19, 
1777, then convened at Exeter. 
What should be done? This people 
were in danger; it was best to help 
them. They had been formerly un- 
der the authority of New Hampshire, 
they were living in a territory which 
she had claimed, and so sympathy en- 
forced their patriotism. If no assist- 
ance was granted, the people of Ver- 
mont would be driven away from 
their lands, and New Hampshire 
would become a frontier and sustain 
all the resulting disadvantages of that 
position. New Hampshire had been 
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deprived of this portion of her pos- 
sessions by royal decree. ‘That au- 
thority was now put in question, 
practically annulled. By this assist- 
ance a foundation might be laid to 
reassert her jurisdiction over this lost 
province. 

Under the impulse of these mixed 
and powerful motives, the assembly 
took immediate and energetic action: 
The militia were called out, and di- 
rected to rendezvous at Charlestown. 
They were placed under the command 
of General Stark, and marched to 
meet the invading forces. August 16, 
1777, the battle of Bennington was 
fought, many of the invading forces 
captured, the rest driven away, and 
the threatened people of Vermont 
were left in possession of their homes, 
and had leisure to perfect their or- 
ganization as a state and press their 
claims for recognition. 

The managers of the infant state 
were very able and shrewd men, fully 
the equals, if not the superiors, of 
their contemporaries. Among them 
may be named Governor Chittenden, 
Ethan and Ira Allen. Disappointed 
in their hope of recognition from con- 
gress, they began to take means to 
strengthen their own position. It 
was known that some of the towns 
east of the Connecticut were dissatis- 
fied with their relations to New Hamp- 
shire. Communications were secretly 
held with them, and they were solic- 
ited and encouraged to cast in their 
lot with the new state. 

The towns of New Hampshire re- 
ceiving no redress of what they called 
their grievances, soured towards New 
Hampshire, rejecting her jurisdiction, 
were just in the frame of mind to 
listen to these advances on the part 
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of Vermont. That state took care 
that the people on this side of the 
river should be supplied with infor- 
mation. Various conventions were 
held, and the matter discussed thor- 
oughly. We learn the attitude of 
this town in relation to the matter 
from the following action taken in 
town-meeting, March 31, 1778: 

“A Pamphlet Containing the consti- 
tution of the State of Vermont being 
Read in said meeting—Voted, unan- 
imously, to accept thereof, with the 
several articles of alteration proposed 
to be made therein by the Convention 
of Com“* from a Considerable Num- 
ber of Towns on the Grants east of 
Connecticut river & to concur with 
such Towns as are Disposed, on said 
Easterly Grants, in the purposed 
union with the aforesaid @state of 
Vermont. 

**That Deacon ‘Estabrook & John 
Wheatley be a committee to Repre- 
sent the town of Lebanon in the pro- 
posed Convention of Com** of a 
Number of towns on the Grants east 
of Connecticut River to be held in 
Lebanon in May next.” 

No records of the doings of this 
convention at Lebanon are now 
known, but events show that the 
sixteen towns of New Hampshire de- 
termined to connect themselves with 
Vermont, and appointed a committee 
to represent their wishes before the 
General Assembly of that state. 

The General Assembly of Ver- 
mont, sitting at Bennington June 11, 
1778, having heard the representation 
of the committee from the New Hamp- 
shire towns, ** that they are not con- 
nected with any State with respect 
to their internal police, and that six- 
teen towns in the north western part 
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of said Grants have assented to a 
union with this State agreeable to 
articles mutually agreed upon by this 
Assembly and a committee from the 
grants east of said river as by said 
Articles on file may more fully ap- 
pear: 

“Therefore Voted and Resolved that 
the sixteen Towns above referred to, 
viz., Cornish, Lebanon, Enfield, Dres- 
den [Hanover], Canaan, Cardigan 
[Orange], Lime, Apthorp [Littleton 
and Dalton], Orford, Piermont, Ha- 
verhill, Bath, Lyman, Gunthwaite 
[Lisbon], Morristown [Franconia], 
and Landaff, be and hereby are en- 
titled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities vested in any Town within this 
state.” 

They also voted to receive any 
other contiguous to these towns 
where a majority of the town should 
consent to the union. 

After this vote of the Vermont As- 
sembly, a convention was held in 
Orford, June 25, 1778, to take final 
steps to dissolve their connection with 
New Hampshire, as appears from the 
following letter, with its well known 
signature : 


Orrorp, June 25, 1778. 
Hon? Sir— 

The Convention of Committees from the 
several Towns mentioned in the inclosed 
copies take this opportunity to transmit to 
you as President of the State of New Hamp- 
shire a Resolve of the Assembly of the 
State of Vermont relative to a union of the 
said Towns with them, by which you will 
be avail’d of the political situation of these 
United Towns and others on the grants 
who may comply with said Resolve. We 
hope that notwithstanding an entire sepa- 
ration has now taken place between your 
State and those Towns, an amicable settle- 
ment may be come into at a proper time 


between the State of New Hampshire and 
those towns on the Grants that unite with 
the State of Vermont relative to all civil 
and military affairs transacted in connec- 
tion with the State of New Hampshire 
since the commencement of the present 
war to the time of union, so that Amity 
and Friendship may subsist and continue 
between the two States. 

I am, sir, in behalf of said Convention, 
with respect, 

Your most obedient Humble Servant, 

Newemian Estasroox, Chairman. 

To the Hon'* Meshech Weare, Esq., 

President of the Council of New Hamp- 

shire. 


At this point it is necessary to take 
notice of the reasoning by which these 
towns and others justified their bold 
step in severing their connection with 
New Hampshire. 

From the time the colonies cast off 
the royal authority there had been 
much speculation and discussion as 
to the resulting state of the people in 
their political relations. How far 
were these relations affected by the 
severance of the tie which bound 
them to the mother country? They 
rejected all authority over their af- 
fairs. But were all former royal acts 
and decrees and grants made void? 
These are serjous questions, deeply 
affecting the interest of the people, 
and difficult to determine. Upon the 
different opinions held in regard to 
these matters much of the action of 
the times was based. 

Early in 1778 appeared a pamphlet, 
printed at Danvers and signed a 
‘** True Republican,” which discussed 
these questions in a very earnest way, 
and exerted a powerful influence over 
the minds of the people. The author 
is unknown, and the pamphlet is a 
very rare one,—only a single copy 
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is known, found in the library of 
the Massachusetts Historical rooms. 
Very likely other copies might be 
found by search among old papers in 
garrets. 

The reasoning of this address is 
here given : 

That the grants and jurisdiction 
over them were created by royal au- 
thority, expressed through commis- 
sions; that they were maintained 
without the consent of the people, 
and that when the power which gave 
vitality to these grants is overthrown, 
they no longer have any force; that 
lines and boundaries established by 
royal decrees were of no effect when 
the royal will could no longer enforce 
them ; that jurisdiction over a people 
who had not been consulted, nor had 
consented thereto, must cease so soon 
as the force which maintained it was 
overthrown. He argues that the 
Revolution overthrew all royal au- 
thority and decrees; that power re- 
verted to the people; that they went 
back into ‘* a state of Nature.” 

This last phrase had great influence 
over the minds of the people. It be- 
came a favorite phrase, and seemed 
to them weighted with unanswerable 
argument. By this phrase they seem 
to indicate the condition of a com- 
munity who have no political relations 
to any sovereign power, but who are 
at liberty to choose under what gov- 
ernment they will live; that, until 
such a choice is made and guarded 
by mutual compacts, they were entire- 
ly their own masters. 

Others held essentially the same 
views, with some important modifica- 
tions. That while the Revolution 
overthrew most of the royal decrees, 
the town organizations were left in- 
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tact, ‘* which they received from the 
king as little grants or charters of 
privileges, by which they were united 
in little incorporated bodies with cer- 
tain powers and privileges, which 
were not held at the pleasure of the 
king as these commissions were, but 
were perpetual.” 


DEFENCE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE GRANTS. 


These primary organizations were 
to be considered as indestructible, 
unless voluntarily abandoned by the 
people themselves. It was contended 
that through these they might main- 
tain order; that by a majority vote 
of the inhabitants they might connect 
themselves with any larger govern- 
ment which they might approve, or 
remain independent. 

It was further asserted by those 
on the east side of the Connecticut 
that the towns who received grants 
of townships from royal governments 
were differently situated from those 
who were within the bounds of the 
Masonian grant. It was argued that 
authority over territory outside of 
the Masonian grant was wholly claim- 
ed by royal commissions, that the 
bounds of that authority were changed 
from time to time at the royal pleas- 
ure, as when he limited the Province 
of New Hampshire to the western 
banks of the Connecticut river, so 
that when the power which gave 
force and vitality to that authority 
was overthrown, the people became 
independent ; that the people of the 
Masonian grant had erected them- 
selves voluntarily into a distinct gov- 
ernment, with prescribed bounds, by 
petitioning for aseparate government, 
which the people on the grants had 
never done, and they therefore claim- 
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ed the right to choose their own gov- 
ernment—to give their allegiance 
where they thought fit. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
soundness of this reasoning, it was 
wonderfully effective in those days in 
the minds of many. They took their 
stand upon its soundness, and by it 
were influenced to the boldest action. 

It was this reasoning which led the 
people of the New Hampshire grants 
west of the Connecticut to cast off 
the authority of New York and de- 
clare themselves a free and sovereign 
state. First, they were placed under 
the authority of New Hampshire by 
the force of royal commissions ; next, 
by royal decrees they were annexed 
to New York. In neither case were 
they consulted, had no voice in their 
transfers from one to another author- 
ity, any more than if they had been 
beasts or goods or chattels. The 
authority which had thus assumed to 
dispose of them had been overthrown, 
and the right, which had always been 
theirs, of self-disposal, came actually 
into their hands as towns, and they 
had the right to choose their future 
connections. 

The sixteen towns, with others, 
taking this view of their condition 
after the Revolution, already dis- 
satisfied by their grievances with 
New Hampshire, influenced by neigh- 
borly sympathy with the struggling 
young state, many of the inhabitants 
being old friends and neighbors from 
Connecticut, joined themselves with 
Vermont. 

We find the town voting a tax of 
£8 as their share of ‘‘ the public 
expense arising from the completion 
of the union with Vt.” 

On July 7, 1778, Voted that Maj. 


Slapp procure a copy of an act passed 
by the State of Vermont for Regu- 
lating Taverns and preventing Tip- 
pling-houses. These matters, from 
the frequent reference to them on the 
records, seem to have given the 
fathers a great deal of trouble. 

At the same meeting, acting in 
their sovereign capacity as a town, 
they appointed John Wheatley a jus- 
tice of the peace till the session of 
the assembly of Vermont in October 
next. 

Although there is no record of 
any choice of representatives by the 
town, it appears from other records 
that Nehemiah Estabrook and John 
Wheatley took their seats in the Ver- 
mont assembly, October, 1778. The 
question came up, What should be 
done with the towns which had united 
with the state from the east side of 
the Connecticut? The assembly voted 
on these questions : 

Whether the counties in this state 
shall remain as they were established 
by this assembly at their session in 
March last? Yeas, 35; nays, 26. 

Whether the towns on the east side 
of the river, included in the Union 
with this state, shall be included in 
the county of Cumberland? Yeas, 
28; nays, 33. 

Whether the towns on the east side 
of Connecticut river, which are in- 
cluded by Union within this state, 
shall be erected into a distinct county 
by themselves? Yeas, 28; nays, 33. 

If the sixteen towns could not be 
included in any existing county, nor 
erected into a county by themselves, 
it was at least a hint that there was 
no place for them in the new state. 
The representatives from the sixteen 
so understood it, and, after a manly 
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protest against the action of the as- 
sembly, retired. 

Lebanon, by a vote December 1, 
1778, approved the action of her rep- 
resentative. 

The people of these towns were 
evidently deeply disappointed by this 
action of the Vermont assembly. 
They had cut themselves loose from 
New Hampshire and their privileges 
under that jurisdiction, and united 
with Vermont in good faith only to 
be summarily rejected. They had 
only a town organization,—no place 
of records, no courts, no protection 
except that furnished by themselves. 

What is the meaning of this sud- 
den change on the part of Vermont? 
They had at least encouraged this 
alliance,—solemnly ratified it only in 
June preceding ; had covenanted that 
these towns should have all the rights 
and privileges of the state, and yet 
denied them in such a way as to ex- 
clude them. 

Self-interest is the key to this un- 
expected action. 

Upon the report of the union of 
these towns Meshech Weare, president 
of New Hampshire, wrote August 19, 
1778, to the delegates in congress 
from that state, protesting against 
the action of Vermont and of the 
towns east of the Connecticut, as- 
serting that there was a respectable 
minority in the towns averse to any 
such transfer of their allegiance, and 
claimed protection from New Hamp- 
shire; that the proceeding had ex- 
cited so much feeling that there was 
likely to be bloodshed, and request- 
ing the delegates to secure the inter- 
ference of congress. 

President Weare wrote also, August 
22, to Gov. Chittenden of Vermont, 
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claiming the sixteen towns as an in- 
tegral part of New Hampshire, and 
protesting against their reception by 
Vermont. He says further,— 

‘* Were not those towns settled and 
cultivated under the grant of the 
governor of New Hampshire? Are 
they not within the lines thereof as 
settled by the King of Great Britain 
prior to the present era? Is there 
any ascertaining the boundaries be- 
tween any of the United States of 
America, but by the lines formerly 
established by the authority of Great 
Britain? I am sure there is not. 
Did not the most of those towns send 
delegates to the Convention of this 
State in the year 1775? Have they 
not, from the commencement of the 
present war applied to the State of 
New Hampshire for assistance and 
protection? It is well known that 
they did—and that New Hampshire, 
at their own expense, hath supplied 
them with arms and ammunition &c 
to a very great amount as well as 
paid soldiers for their particular de- 
fence and all at their request, as 
members of this State—whence, then, 
could this new doctrine that they are 
not connected with us originate ?” 

Here we have the argument on the 
other side. It is to be noticed that 
British authority is cited, or denied, 
as is most for the 
parties. 


interest of the 


The president gives a diplomatic 
hint in the closing part of his letter, 
far more effective than his argument : 

‘*When I consider the circum- 
stances of the people west of the 
Connecticut River, the difficulties 
they encountered in their first settle- 
ment, their late endeavors to organize 
government among themselves, and 
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the uncertainty of their being admit- 
ted as a separate State, I am aston- 
ished that they should supply their 
enemies with arguments against them, 
by their connecting themselves with 
people whose circumstances are 
wholly different from their own, and 
who are actually members of the 
State of New Hampshire.” 

The controlling aim of Vermont at 
this time was recognition from con- 
gress as a sovereign state. The hint 
of President Weare that her action 
in receiving the towns from New 
Hampshire might stand in the way of 
this recognition produced its intend- 
ed effect. The governor and council 
of Vermont were alarmed. They 
thought it possible that they had 
made a mistake in taking the New 
Hampshire towns into union with 
themselves. To be certain of this, 
Gen. Ethan Allen was dispatched to 
Philadelphia to ascertain what effect 
this action of theirs had produced 
upon congress. Upon his arrival he 
found that the New Hampshire dele- 
gation had already introduced a pro- 
test against the action of Vermont in 
respect to the New Hampshire towns. 
He took pains to learn the general 
feeling of congress concerning the 
proceeding, and thus reported it: 

‘*From what I have heard and 
seen of the disapprobation at con- 
gress of the union with sundry towns 
east of Connecticut River, I am suf- 
ficiently authorized to offer it as my 
opinion that, except this state recede 
from such union, immediately, the 
whole power of the Confederacy of 
the United States of America, will 
join to annihilate the State of Ver- 
mont, and to vindicate the right of 
New Hampshire, and to maintain in- 


violate the articles of confederation 
which guarantee to each state their 
privileges and immunities.” 

This it was which caused that sud- 
den change of disposition in the Ver- 
mont Assembly towards the sixteen 
towns so lately cordially received, and 
led to that rather unmanly way of in- 
forming them that their presence was 
not desired. 

But the towns, though disappoint- 
ed, were not discouraged. A con- 
vention was called at Cornish, Decem- 
ber 9, 1778, to take into consideration 
their situation, and to determine what 
action they would take. The con- 
vention was composed of delegates 
from twenty-two towns—eight of the 
towns were on the west side of the 
Connecticut river. 

The convention seems to have 
finally adopted the proposals of a 
committee appointed to take into 
consideration the condition of the 
New Hampshire grants on both sides 
of the Connecticut. The majority of 
that committee were Jacob Bailey 
of Newbury, Vt., Elisha Payne of 
Orange, and Beza Woodward, pro- 
fessor in Dartmouth college. These 
proposals were as follows: 

1. To agree upon and settle a di- 
viding line between New Hampshire 
and the Grants, by committees from 
each party, or otherwise, as they may 
mutually agree. 

Or, 2, that the parties mutually 
agree in the appointment of a Court 
of Commissioners, of disinterested, 
judicious men of the three other New 
England States, to hear and deter- 
mine the dispute. 

Or, 3, that the whole dispute with 
New Hampshire be submitted to the 
decision of congress in such way and 
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manner as congress shall prescribe : 
Provided always that the Grants be 
allowed equal privileges with the 
other party in espousing and conduct- 
ing their cause. 

Or, 4, if the controversy cannot be 
settled on either of the foregoing 
articles, and in case we can agree 
with New Hampshire upon a plan of 
government, inclusive of extent of 
territory, that we unite with them 
and become with 
state, rejecting the line arbitrarily 


them one entire 


Hon. Oliver Pillsbury. 


drawn on the western bank of the 
Connecticut river by the King of 
Great Britain in 1764. 

They further requested the towns 
of Vermont to withdraw the vote 
which cast out the towns from the 
east side of the river, and that all 
other towns join them in the fore- 
going proposition to New Hampshire. 

Messrs. Marsh, Woodward, Morey, 
Child, Payne, Olcot, and Bailey were 
appointed a committee to receive pro- 
posals from other towns. 


[To be continued.] 


HON. OLIVER PILLSBURY. 


By WitiiaAm Pitisspury HAte. 


“ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced tingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.” 


Now that the well known face of 
one who had grown into the affections 
and respect of a large community has 
been shut away from us forever, it is 
fitting that a sketch of his life and 
character be offered to the public 
whom he served so faithfully, and in 
all of whose interests, political, so- 
cial, and benevolent, he displayed 
such unselfish devotion and untiring 
zeal. The general esteem in which 
Oliver Pillsbury was held by all who 
knew him was the result of the mod- 
eration, prudence, and modesty prac- 
tised throughout the course of a long 
and fruitful life. It is a notable 
instance of the fact that modesty, 
accompanied by diligence and energy, 
acquires greater respect than bold- 
ness accompanied by self-assumption 


and display. His death was full of 
grief to his family and relatives, sad 
to his friends, and even to strangers 
not without sorrow. 

This sketch will be received indul- 
gently, I hope, from one who had in- 
timate relations with its subject dur- 
ing the last few years of his life, and 
who desires to lay this simple tribute 
of love and veneration on the tomb 
of a friend and relative who has ever 
taken a kindly interest in his welfare, 
and who has been to him a constant 
example of the blessings of an honor- 
able life,—a man free from vanity, 
envy, and jealousy, chaste, upright, 
and noble in character. 

Oliver Pillsbury was born Feb. 16, 
1817, in Henniker, N. H. His par- 
ents, Deacon Oliver Pillsbury and 
Anna Smith Pillsbury, were persons 
of superior mental and physical en- 
ergy. They had eight sons, of whom 
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five are now dead, and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom are living. 

It seems strange that society, while 
constantly moving forward with eager 
speed, should be constantly looking 
backward with regret. We always 
form a too favorable estimate of the 
past. As we look back, all its rough 
lines are softened into delicate tra- 
cery. We are doubly deceived, much 
as is the traveller in the Arabian des- 
ert. All about him is dry and bare, 
but far in advance and far behind 
are luxuriant forests and sparkling 
water. He hastens forward, and 
finds nothing but sand where an 
hour before he had seen a lake. 
Turning back, he sees a lake where 
an hour before he had been toiling 
through sand. Such an_ illusion 
seems to follow nations through ev- 
ery stage of their progress, from pov- 
erty and barbarism to the highest civ- 
ilization. But if we trace the mirage 
back toward its origin, we find that it 
recedes into the regions of fabulous 
antiquity. At present we think the 
New England farmer of half a cen- 
tury or more ago lived in a golden 
age, while in reality the wealthy 
banker was destitute of comforts the 
lack of which would be intolerable 
now to the day laborer. Farmers 
breakfasted on loaves of coarse bread, 
the very sight of which would raise a 
disturbance among the inmates of a 
modern county-farm, and their rough, 
ill-fitting clothing we should deem 
serviceable only for scarecrows in 
the cornfield. The Pillsbury family 
suffered all the inconveniences of the 
age, and endured all its prosaic 
drudgery. They had to learn all 
their lessons by the hardest ways, on 
the hardest possible of farms. Every- 


thing was done by hand, and that, 
too, before the hand had half learned 
that it had even the remotest relation 
to the head, and still less to the 
heart; and what is still more deplor- 
able, before the mind knew or scarce- 
ly thought there was any essential dif- 
ference between the intelligence of the 
barn, the bedroom, and the kitchen. 
But while his brothers were plodding 
on in the same old ruts of their father 
and grandfather, Oliver was putting 
more and better thought into his work 
as he became older. When but twelve 
years of age, I am told, he used more 
brains about his work, on the farm, 
than did the rest of the boys at 
twenty. In his behavior he was also 
much in advance of his brothers. 
He never was corrected at home or 
at school. He never quarrelled with 
his brothers, or with anybody else. 
He always seemed to act and speak 
right and at the proper time. 

He had rather better opportunities 
for education than the other boys of 
the family, on account of a lameness 
which threatened to be permanent. 
At seventeen years of age he was 
sent to the academy, in order that he 
might prepare himself for pursuits 
which would require no great physi- 
cal strain. Thus he acquired a taste 
for study which he naturally was un- 
willing to give up, though his lame- 
ness subsequently disappeared. He 
remained at the academy five years, 
teaching during the winter months. 
We may safely conclude that he im- 
proved his time while at school, from 
the success which he had as a teacher. 
Many of his pupils gratefully remem- 
ber him as a thorough and strict in- 
structor, though never harsh. 

In 1839 he left his native state and 
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went to New Jersey, where he taught 
school for eight years, the last six 
of which he was principal of the acad- 
emy at Bound Brook. While in this 
position he married Matilda Nevins, 
who died in 1847, leaving a daughter, 
an only child. During his stay in 
New Jersey Mr. Pillsbury was prom- 
inent among the gentlemen who held 
the first school convention which ever 
assembled in that state. This con- 
vention, and others like it, led to the 
establishment of the public school 
system in New Jersey. Perhaps noth- 
ing can better display the high pur- 
pose of Mr. Pillsbury in Itfe than this 
early and prominent connection with 
a movement so beneficent, despite 
the fact of his being almost a stran- 
ger in a strange land. This was in- 
deed a worthy beginning of that long 
succession of benevolent acts which 
continued even to the end of life. 
After the death of his wife, Mr. 
Pillsbury returned with his daughter 
to his native home. He purchased 
the old Pillsbury homestead, and car- 
ried on the farm with the same energy 
and success which marked his former 
occupation. In 1850 he married Miss 
Sarah Wilkins, who survives him. 
The zealous interest which Mr. Pills- 
bury took in all the affairs of his na- 
tive town brought him into public life. 
He was elected moderator of town- 
meeting and selectman repeatedly, 
and sent to the legislature three 
times. In 1862, in the administra- 
tion of Governor Berry, he was cho- 
sen councillor, and again in the ad- 
ministration of Governor Gilmore. 
For the services which he rendered 
the state during this trying time un- 
qualified praise has been given him. 
Hon. John W. Sanborn says,— 


‘* His great executive ability, patri- 
otism, honesty and integrity, won the 
respect and admiration of all his as- 
sociates. At that time the country 
was engaged in that terrible war for 
the support of the government and 
its own salvation, and grave ques- 
tions came before us relative to the 
prosecution of the same. Though an 
ardent Republican, he never let par- 
tisan feelings warp his judgment in 
his official acts. He had strong con- 
victions of right, but was always 
ready to discuss all questions with 
that frankness and fairness which 
characterize men of noble minds, and 
he fully appreciated the opinions of 
his opponents. I had the honor to 
serve with him on the military com- 
mittee of the council, which had im- 
portant matters to consider,—ques- 
tions involving the rights and inter- 
ests of the soldiers, their families, 
and the state. The duties of this 
committee were arduous and often 
difficult, but I can attest to the fidelity 
and untiring energy with which he 
performed his part. He took great 
interest in the welfare of the soldiers, 
particularly of the sick and wounded, 
and was ever ready to minister to 
their wants. In a word, he was a 
model councillor for the time in which 
he served, and the future historian 
will class him among our ablest and 
most efficient men.” 

There is no need of further words 
on this subject. + 

Mr. Pillsbury was appointed to the 
office of Insurance Commissioner in 
1869, in the administration of Gov. 
Stearns, which office he held until his 
death. His administration of the 
office was eminently faithful and 
efficient. He mastered the subject of 
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insurance, and though he had repeated 
offers of the highest positions of the 
business, he constantly refused them. 
He drafted and secured the enactment 
of the insurance law which was re- 
pealed two years ago. The benefits 
which this law secured the people of 
the state are too well known to need 
enumeration. It is a significant fact 
that under it the property of the state 
was well insured and losses promptly 
met, while the present policy has oc- 
casioned the withdrawal of the strong- 
est and most reliable companies from 
the state, thereby entailing great pe- 
cuniary loss, and the inability of se- 
curing protection to a vast amount of 
property. The resolutions adopted 
by the New Hampshire Board of Un- 
derwriters, which are given below, 
best indicate the high estimation in 
which he was held by the insurance 
men of the state : 


Wuereas, By dispensation of Divine 
Providence, in the recent death of Hon. 
Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance Commissioner, 
the state has lost the services of an honored 
official, the community a patriotic, useful 
citizen, the insurance fraternity a conscien- 
tious counsellor,—therefore 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory, 
and his life, rounded out by ‘ three-score 
and ten,” replete with successful patriotic 
work, and Christian virtues. 

Resolved, That in this grievous loss we 
are reminded that he held the office of In- 
surance Commissioner eighteen years, a 
period longer than any similar officer in the 
United States; and that his seventeen 
valuable annual reports have compiled to- 
gether a creditable amount of instructive 
information and statistics on the subject of 
insurance, valuable to the state, the insur- 
ance fraternity, and policy-holders, and 
won for him a national reputation, and the 
cherished regards of the insurance press 


and insurance departments of all other 
states. 

Resolved, That we, as representatives of 
insurance companies, desire to put on rec- 
ord our appreciation of his high character, 
marked ability, and uniform courtesy, 
which characterized the discharge of his 
official duties; and his untiring industry 
in promoting correct principles and prac- 
tices of insurance, and in securing safe 
indemnity to the people of the state. 

Joun C. Frencu, 
A. W. Baker, 
L. JACKMAN, 

In 1871, Mr. Pillsbury took up his 
residence in Concord, where he be- 
came an important factor in all 
enterprises of a social, moral, and 
benevolent nature, thus securing the 
confidence, respect, and love of his 
fellow-citizens. He was elected twice 
to the legislature, and was a member 
of the Board of Education seven 
years, holding the office of president 
at the time of his resignation. He 
took great interest in the public 
schools, personally visiting them very 


Committee. 


often, giving encouragement to teach- 
ers and pupils. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed one of the trustees of the 
State Reform School, situated at 
Manchester, a position which he held 
until his death. He considered the 
school beneficial to the highest de- 
gree, as affording the opportunity 
of remoulding the character of a 
large class of refractory youth, which 
might otherwise become hopelessly 
criminal. 

Toward the end of his life he be- 
came enthusiastic in the city hospital 
movement, giving the institution, of 
which he was president, much time 
and careful attention. In short, when- 
ever there has been any worthy char- 
itable movement organized in the 
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city, he has had a prominent part in 
the good work. As for his private 
charities, probably no one will ever 
have any idea of their number and 
extent. His policy was to help the 
needy to help themselves. He never 
distributed his charities carelessly. 
I well remember an instance of his 
generosity and kindness, which oc- 
curred, in my presence, but a few 
weeks before his death. A young 
man who had just been released from 
jail, having served out his sentence, 
came into Mr. Pillsbury’s office one 
day and told one of those short, sad 
stories which are so common that we 
hardly notice them. He had got into 
bad company only once, become in- 
toxicated, and well, it all ended 
at the jail. He was sorry, and hoped 
he had learned a lesson; he never 
would drink again, or associate with 
loose companions. He wished to get 
home, Portland, Me., but had no 
money, though he had searched dili- 
gently all day for work, after spend- 
ing a night in the street. He would 
gladly work for his board until he 
could do better, if only some one 
would be kind to him. I shall never 
forget my feelings as I listened to 
the generous, almost fatherly, advice 
which Mr. Pillsbury gave this unfor- 
tunate young man. There was no 
reproach for the past, no cold, unfeel- 
ing accents in the few words of warn- 
ing for the future. There was no 
tone of condescension. The poor pe- 
titioner was yet a man, and worthy of 
kindness. With tears the young man 
took the proffered assistance, saying 
he would return the money as soon 
as he could earn it, and left the office. 
I learned subsequently that this was 
Mr. Pillsbury’s invariable custom of 
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dealing with such characters. He put 
them on their manliness and honor, 
and was rarely deceived, recalling but 
one instance out of very many cases. 
His manner of saying, ‘** I have never 
yet found a man who had lost all his 
manliness,” placed him in my estima- 
tion far above ordinary men. 

Thus almost unconsciously I have 
entered upon that part of this sketch 
for which I crave indulgence. All 
the lines of that venerable face are 
before me; all the peculiar cadences 
of that voice which his friends loved 
to hear, and from which to receive 
lessons of a serene and benevolent 
wisdom, are in my ears. Those firm- 
ly cut features, yet indicative of rare 
generosity, kindness, and delicacy, 
have left an ineffaceable imprint upon 
my mind. In a word, all the personal 
characteristics of this man whom I 
loved are cherished it may be too 
tenderly. Iam not ashamed to ad- 
mit that I pass on to words concern- 
ing the character of the man, his fam- 
ily life and actions, and to personal 
remembrances in general, with feel- 
ings of respect and gratitude which 
may possibly pervert my judgment, 
and render me incapable of the sharp 
discernment expected in sketches of 
this nature. 

The following brief outline of Mr. 
Pillsbury’s character is the result of 
personal knowledge of his life, inti- 
mate association with the man, and of 
a correspondence carried on during 
the last few years of his life. 

In general character Mr. Pillsbury 
was noble. His whole public life was 
without stain or moral reproach. 
Whether serving the little village of 
his birthplace, or the state, his meth- 
ods were ever honest and straightfor- 
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ward. He despised sham and pre- 
tension; he called things by their 
right names. When, as a member 
of the legislature, he addressed the 
house, he was heard with the strict- 
est attention, since his remarks, 
though not highly rhetorical, were the 
result of careful thought and earnest 
desire for the common good. More- 
over, behind his words was the unim- 
peachable character of the man. He 
never eagerly sought official position, 
and avoided publicity in politics as 
much as he could. 

When a member of the school com- 
mittee, he gave the various subjects 
which came under discussion his care- 
ful attention, and arrived at his con- 
clusions from a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the highest common good, 
and the necessities of an efficient 
school system compatible with that 
good. He became acquainted with 
the demands of such a system by 
personal contact with the teachers, 
and repeated visits among the schools. 
He gave his opinions boldly, but 
never with overbearing self-asser- 
He had convictions concerning 
educational movements formed from 
long acquaintance with the subject, 
both as a teacher in, and a trustee of, 
educational 


tion. 


institutions; and _ his 
whole purpose was to render such 
institutions as inexpensive as possi- 
ble to the community, and as benefi- 
cial as possible to the student. 

His whole public life was based on 
principle. Party good was ever sub- 
servient to common good. To speak 
particularly of uprightness and self- 
control seems out of place. He 
sought no praise by displaying his 
virtue. Rivalry with his associates 
and envy toward his superiors were 
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far from him. To his mind the most 
faithful public servants were the best, 
and he preferred to put in office men 
who would not commit wrong rather 
than to reproach them after they had 
committed wrong. But if his opin- 
ions did not prevail he cherished no 
secret dislike, so that none needed to 
fear his silence. He thought it more 
honorable to give offence than to hate, 
and to remember wrongs appeared to 
him unbecoming a noble man. 

The interest which Mr. Pillsbury 
took in young men amounted almost 
to a passion. It was perhaps the 
most notable characteristic of the 
man. He looked ahead of his own 
generation, and earnestly desired that 
men of unquestionable principle might 
take the place of the old, gradually 
disappearing. This interest only in- 
creased with age. Just before his death, 
as, wasted with fever, he lay toss- 
ing in delirium, he cried out, ‘* What 
shall become of our young men?” 
The exclamation will abide with many 
a young man who now, for the first 
time, fully realizes how deeply and 
fervently that noble, generous soul 
had loved him, who even yet, in the 
dissolution of the body, spoke and 
felt as in health, just as the meeting- 
bell in the burning tower still contin- 
ues from the midst of the flames to 
sound out the hour. 

In his words to young men, Mr. 
Pillsbury never, to my knowledge, 
insisted upon radical, or even strict, 
religious principles as such; his in- 
structions were merely of a moral na- 
ture. He desired all young men to 
be pure and manly. He warned 
against immoral reading, bad asso- 
ciations, loose companionship, all the 
thousand and one vices and tempta- 
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tions to which young men are con- 
stantly’ subjected. Perhaps above 
all he fully appreciated the fact 
that fine thoughts and moral disser- 
tations from those who have not 
worked and suffered are of little 
practical use, and that an upright 
life would teach a more efficient mo- 
rality than any words. Consequently 
he sought to render his whole life ex- 
emplary ; and I believe he realized his 
purpose to an extraordinary degree. 

Industry, he would say, is the 
great promoter of good, just as idle- 
ness is the sure incitement to evil. 
Idleness brings misery, industry 
brings happiness. Duty lies about 
on all sides. Only think of one sin- 
gle thing to be done, and numberless 
others are before you waiting accom- 
plishment. Self-reliance is the foun- 
dation of all sturdy character. Indi- 
viduality is common with develop- 
ment, and only the cultivation of in- 
dividuality can produce well devel- 
oped, reliable men. The young must 
be moulded and fashioned, it is true, 
but too much moulding destroys the 
personality. If a young man pos- 
sesses a fair amount of judgment 
and experience, his own method of 
procedure in life is the best, not nec- 
essarily because it is the best in it- 
self, but because it is his own. All 
human character is not to be con- 
structed on one plan. A person can- 
not get a coat to fit unless it is cut 
for him, or unless he has a large 
number from which to select one; 
and is it easier to fit a man with a 
life than with a coat? 

For all young men who had fallen 
into bad ways, Mr. Pillsbury had un- 
bounded charity. Of him it might 
well be said,— 
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* He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 

Open as day for melting charity.” 
He rebuked vices, never men. He 
did not reproach the erring—he cor- 
rected them. Faults he considered as 
something really foreign to the man. 
Within was a source of virtue which 
would ever respond to right touches. 
It may be his opinion of men was too 
high: certain it is he never regretted 
his benevolence. 

In his religious views Mr. Pillsbury 
was very broad. He cared nothing 
for creed and dogma. To him all re- 
ligions were beautiful which make us 
better men and women. He recog- 
nized the fact that in all questions of 
any degree of subtlety, error and trath 
are blended. If he had convictions, 
he did not believe in silencing those 
who held opposite views. He did not 
portion out for himself a little intel- 
lectual world where the light shone, 
giving up the rest of the universe to 
darkness. If he thought there was 
truth outside the philosophy of men 
and the learned books which they 
read, he yet did not despise their 
philosophy or their books. He took 
the ground that a person’s belief must 
be settled by himself, and that it con- 
cerned only himself how he settled it ; 
he arrived at his conclusion, and was 
willing to stand or fall by it. He 
collected his divinity from two great 
books,—the human heart and eternal 
nature,—books, as he would say, which 
lie open to all, and perhaps for that 
reason are so little studied. Few 
souls are scared into heaven. The 
surest path to heaven ryns not past the 
gate of hell. He was unwilling to 
think those souls in hell whose worthy 
lives had taught virtue and self-sac- 
rifice here on earth. And, indeed, 
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whether Epicurus, who lived better 
than he spoke, and, though erring in 
the principles of himself, yet lived far 
above the adherents of more showy 
maxims, lie so deep in Dante’s hell, 
so low as not to rise before those who, 
believing or knowing the truth, have 
constantly denied it in their practice, 
were a question too sad to insist 
upon. 

Mr. Pillsbury believed that his fel- 
low-men were his judges, and sought 
to render his life beneficial and help- 
ful to 


them. Selfishness was not 
among his qualities. Whatever good 
he accomplished never originated 


from selfish motives or from a love 
of praise. Whenever a noble deed 
was done, or a helpful word spoken, 
or even a smile offered to lighten a 
soul in sorrow, he thought man rose 
to a higher level. 
“ He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
“ He prayeth best, who loveth beat 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 

Mr. Pillsbury was charitable to 
others’ faults. He looked within him- 
self to see if even there might not be 
something that resembled the way- 
wardness of his fellow-men. He 
hoped for mercy by rendering the 
deeds of mercy. But nothing could 
master his sense of justice when it 
was once thoroughly roused. He 
could look upon the just punishment of 
wilful and defiant malignancy, but he 
could not look upon the scourgings of 
a repentant soul, where, under the 
heavy, consuming pain of self-con- 
tempt, a downcast, distracted face 
hung on a sinful breast. 

Into his home-life he carried the 
same charitable spirit and forgiving 
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nature which were characteristic of 
his outer life, only an indefinable del- 
icacy seemed to be added. His idea 
of home was a place of sacred retire- 
ment, where he might freely unbosom 
himself, and ever find sympathy and 
affection freely bestowed. The true 
home is not built of stone or of wood, 
but of hearts. He lost an affection- 
ate wife in the prime of his manhood, 
and later a daughter, whose exist- 
ence seemed a part of his own; 
yet these afflictions seemed only to 
soften and mellow his nature and in- 
crease his benevolence. His later 
family life was supremely happy, 
and his home was vastly preferable 
to any other spot on earth to him. 
He disliked to spend a night away, 
and when obliged to do so was dis- 
contented until he returned. Here 
he spent his evenings and shared 
his reading with his wife and her aged 
mother, or taking part in the work of 
a literary society, composed of a 
small circle of friends, into which he 
entered with great enthusiasm. I[ 
well remember the interest which he 
displayed in some of my books, which 
happened to attract his attention a 
short time before his last illness. 
Among these volumes was a Shake- 
speare in which he was particularly 
interested at the time, since he was 
reading the History of King Henry 
VI. He seemed to take a peculiar 
delight in turning its profusely marked 
pages, now asking questions, and 
again offering suggestions. I have 


said before that he was not of an en- 
vious nature, but I really believe that 
he did envy me the years of pleasure 
which I should experience in selecting 
a library and in reading the works of 
the great minds of past generations. 
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To enter into details concerning 
his home life would be out of place. 
It is enough to say that he was al- 
ways gentle and affectionate. In his 
last illness he displayed a patience 
almost incredible. Not a complaint 
passed his lips. When assured that 
he could not live, he responded in 
one of his favorite old musical 
strains,— 


“ Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


He retained consciousness until near 
the end, passing away quietly and 
easily as if into refreshing slumber. 
Such was the character of this man, 
whom I do not hesitate to place far 
above ordinary men in general integ- 
rity and morality. He might have 
been wealthy by merely turning his 
hand, as it were, but he preferred a 
competence honestly obtained to any 
wealth to which a breath of suspicion 
might attach itself. He was not a 
man of great scholarship, nor even 
college educated ; but there is another 
education quite as deep and broad as 
that acquired from the study of the 
classics and pure mathematics,—a 
kindly wisdom acquired from long 
intercourse with the world, which 
displays itself in its warm and act- 
ive sympathies with mankind, in its 
benevolence, its charitableness tow- 
ard the failings of humanity and 
gladness in its successes, its warm 


appreciation of everything which is 
noble and pure and beautiful in man : 
this wisdom was certainly his. 

What we admired in him most was 
his generous temperament, and the 
integrity, chastity, and gentleness of 
his whole life. Self-denial was easy 
to him. He found little delight in 
pleasure, as it is commonly regarded. 
His enjoyment consisted in pure and 
benevolent thoughts, and in the con- 
templation of natural beauty. He 
was dignified in appearance, but there 
were no traces of moroseness, none 
of severity, in his countenance. You 
would have unbounded respect for 
him, but never would fear him. 
Whenever you found him, he ap- 
peared modest and serene. No bursts 
of passion ruffled his serenity, no 
hopeless wandering led him astray. 
‘*Wayfarers through the world, we 
meet now and again with such purity 
and salute it, and hush while it 
passes on.” Mr. Pillsbury realized, 
it seems to me, the life of a true no- 
bleman. He who is this is an orna- 
ment and a blessing to his native 
land. Ido not believe in idolizing 
the living or the dead, and I think 
there is no surer indication of a weak 
intellect than a propensity to flatter- 
ing encomium. But we have a few 
characters whom we have weighed in 
the balance and not found wanting : 
of these was Oliver Pillsbury. 
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Tue Pirerm Repvsiic. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co., of Boston, in 
Massachusetts, have now ready for publi- 
cation the new and much desiderated his- 
tory of the world renowned colony of New 
Plymouth, the corner-stone of New Eng- 
land, and also (in no small degree) of the 
United States of America. 

The recorded history of the Pilgrim 
Fathers has been so changed and enlarged 
by recent discoveries that no book on the 
subject, issued so long as thirty-five years 
ago, is of much value; and most later 
works are founded on these unreliable au- 
thorities. Until the European researches 
of Hunter and Dexter, and the recovery 
of Bradford’s History, in 1855, many of 
the leading facts were unknown, and not a 
few were entirely misunderstood. Within 
the period mentioned, however, so much 
new light has broken forth that ‘a recon- 
struction of the Pilgrim narrative has be- 
come highly desirable, especially in a form 
for the general reader. This field is not 
covered, with any degree of fulness, by any 
one volume now in print. 

Mr. Goodwin had from boyhood been an 
enthusiastic student of this subject, and 
also a persistent explorer of the Old Col- 
ony, by sea and by land, endeavoring to 
verify by observation every topographical 
matter. He was better known as a public 
speaker, a parliamentarian, and a journalist, 
than as the mariner and traveller that he 
was in early life; but this prior experience 
became of no small aid in his historical 
pursuits. 

While his work is termed ‘‘An Historical 
Review,” it is in fact a very complete his- 
tory, in popular form, of the Pilgrims in 
their English homes, their Dutch halting- 
place, and their development at Plymouth 
into a permanent community. Such subse- 
quent affairs of the colony as are of general 
interest are also sketched with fulness 
down to its dissolution in 1692. 

Ticknor & Co. also publish 


**Oxutvia DELAPLAINE,” 


a strong and clever novel, in which Mr. 
Fawcett displays close observation and full 
knowledge of the state of living commonly 
called ‘‘ society.” Itis a study of a young 
girl and an old man, who are brought to- 
gether by a mysterious providence appar- 
ently that they may mutually chasten one 
another. Olivia Delaplaine is a thorough- 
ly natural and sweet-natured girl, who is 
tricked into marrying Delaplaine in a very 
unworthy way, and not only suffers greatly 





thereafter, but makes life anything but a 
bed of roses for her tyrant, a cold-blooded 
egotist, who has grown old and hard in 
bachelorhood, and whose practice as a law- 
yer has evidently not done his morals any 
good. Marriage develops intense jealousy 
in him, and with a woman of spirit, con- 
stantly resenting the fraud by which she 
was made a wife, these conditions inevita- 
bly produce a state of war. Olivia’s two 
aunts might be —— of being drawn 
from the life, but the types illustrated in 
them are too familiar to give a hope of suc- 
cess for any attempt at identification. Per- - 
haps the one touch of exaggeration is in 
the character of Aunt Thryza, the warm- 
hearted but too coarse and vulgar board- 
ing-house keeper. One would think that 
her long residence in New York would 
have toned down her provincial speech, 
which, as given, seems too broad for prob- 
ability. This, however, is of no impor- 
tance to the story, which is animated, 
bright, and interesting throughout.—WN. Y. 
Tribune, July 8. 


Capital books for young people. New 
this year; fully illustrated. 


ZiGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ANTIPODES, 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. ‘lhis volume 
in the perennially popular series takes the 
reader to Siam, and, with delightful illus- 
tration and anecdote, tells him of the inter- 
esting animal worship of that country, its 
palaces and its people. 1 volume, small 
quarto, illuminated board covers and lin- 
ings, $1.75; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2.25 


Turee Vassar GIRLS IN FRANCE, 


By Elizabeth W. Champney, in which the 
fair cities and sunny vineyards of France 
are visited by our old friends, the Vassar 

raduates, and the exciting battles of the 

ranco-Prussian war, illustrated by De 
Neuville and Detaille, add a new element 
of adventure to this series. 1 volume, 
small quarto, illuminated board covers and 
linings, $1.50; cloth, bevelled and gilt, $2. 


Littte Ones’ ANNUAL STORIES AND 
Poems, 


with 376 illustrations from original designs 
by the best American artists. Cloth, $1.75. 
CuHaTTERBOX for 1888. Boards, $1.25. 
The above we have received from Estes 
& Lauriat. They are for sale by E. C. 


Eastman and Hunt & Wilson, Concord, 
N. H. 
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 &° “Homesteap Hicuways ” 


is a new volume of country essays, by Her- 
bert M. Sylvester, author of ‘* Prose Pas- 
torals.” (1 vol. 12mo. Gilt top. Price, 
$1.50.) 

He has been a close observer of our ru- 
ral life; he has had a healthy outlook; he 
has felt what he writes; he is himself the 
product of the soil; and his descriptions of 
outdoor life are not only true in details, 
but call up to those who read them the de- 
lights of youth and the days that are no 
more. Those who relish the rich color 
will find these essays quite to their mind. 
Throughout, the volume is one of delight- 
ful reminiscences ; of charming pictures of 
New England rural life, with its quaint 
customs, its homely joys, its sturdy people, 
and its rugged environment; and is a very 
decided accession to literature. The 
themes here discussed in Mr. Sylvester's 
leisurely, delightful way, are, ‘‘An Old- 
Fashioned Festival,” ‘A Winter Resort,” 
“ Running Water,” ‘‘A Snug Corner,” “ A 
Way-side Watering-Place,” and *‘ A Drop 
of Rain.” 


An Important Work on Loca History. 


The town of Littleton, New Hampshire, 
has recently published a limited edition of 
the Proceedings of its Centennial Celebra- 
tion in 1884. Subjects were assigned to 
be treated in the form of historical mono- 

aphs. 

1. The Centennial Oration on the Ethics 
of American Institutions, by Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, D. D. 2. The address by Hon. 
A. S. Batchellor, on “The Relations of 
the Town and the State.” 3. ‘* The Pio- 
neers of Littleton,” by Jas. R. Jackson, 
Esq., the town historian. 4. The address 
on ** The Kelations of Littleton and Beth- 
lehem,” by Hon. John G Sinclair. 5. 
‘“*The Relations of Littleton and Ver- 
mont.” 6. ‘* Newspapers and Newspaper 
Men,” by H. H. Metcalf. 7. ‘* The Pro- 
fession of Law,” by Hon. Edgar Aldrich. 
8. ‘* The Profession of Medicine,” by Chas. 
M. Tuttle, M.D 9. ‘*The Churches of 
Littleton,” by Rev. Joseph E. Robins. 
10. **The Town and the Railroads,” by 
John M. Mitchell. 11. ** Littleton Abroad,” 
by Samuel B. Page. 12. ‘* Education,” by 
Dana P. Dame. 13. “Agriculture,” by 
Rev. F. H. Lyford. 14. Daniel C. Rem- 
ick has given an account of manufacturing 
industries. 15. ‘* Merchants and Trade,” 
by Maj. Wm. J. Bellows. 16. “The 
Women of Littleton” receive a well merit- 
ed tribute from Mr. Millen. 17. ‘ Little- 
ton in the War of the Rebellion,” by Capt. 


Book Notices. 


Geo. Farr. A valuable historical paper by 
Dr. Adams Moore. Students and readers 
will appreciate the value of the index, which 
is very complete, and we believe gives 
reference to every name mentioned in the 
pages of the book. 

The volume is octavo size, bound in 
cloth, printed on substantial paper, and 
contains 328 pages. Only 400 copies have 
been printed, and the work is not stereo- 
one. The town by vote directed that 
the book be sold at cost, which is $1.25, 
with 15 cents additional for postage. 

We desire to call the attention of those 
who are the purchasing agents of libraries 
to the fact that our edition is limited to the 
number of volumes above named, and that 
no more will be printed. By ordering the 
book at once of the town committee, ad- 
vantage may be taken of an exceptionally 
low price. Ina short time copies will be 
found with difficulty, and the price will be 
very much enhanced. Orders should be 
sent to Cuas. F. Eastman, Littleton, N. H. 


“WiunGs anp StTInGs.” 


This is the airy, stinging title of another 
sprightly, amusing book by Palmer Cox. 
It is one of the QuEER Pore series, 
and similar to its companion, ‘* Paws and 
Claws,” of which we told you recently. 
This is one of the funniest and brightest 
books for youngsters we have ever seen. 
The illustrations are splendid, and will 
make the boys and girls roar with laugh- 
ter. The Boston Budget says,—“ As a 
holiday book nothing could be more ap- 
propriate, since nothing could confer 
greater pleasure upon the little ones.” 
The National Republican says,—‘* Every 
page is a picture, and all the text music a 
fountain of fun, never ceasing. It will 
make young eyes blaze.” It will certainly 
be wonderfully popular. It is published 
by Messrs. Hubbard Bros., of Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and Kansas City, to whom 
persons desiring a copy or an agency 
should apply. 


New Music. 


Among the latest songs and piano pieces 
are the following: ‘* Golden Glitter,” brill- 
iant piano piece, by Carl Bohm (40 ets ) ; 
“At My Window,” a pretty ballad, by 
Parker (35 cts.) ; ‘‘ The Little Fishermaid 
Waltz.” by Waldmann (40 cts.) ; ‘‘Adjutant 
Keeler’s March,” by Rollinson (35 cts.) ; 
‘“‘Among the Flowers,” valse ballet, by 
Bachmann (40 cts.). Any of these pieces 
mailed to any address, on receipt of price, 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 























